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Just Human 
A Lecture by Henry W. Grady 


With a Note by Raymonp B. Nrixon* 


Henry Woodfin Grady (1850-1889), whose centennial is being observed this 
year, was far more than a great editor and orator. A sparkling human- 
interest writer, an astute political leader, and a genuine humanitarian, he 
won his way into the hearts of North and South alike to such an extent that 
by 1886 he was generally recognized as the living symbol of the “New 
South”—a term which had come to imply both economic regeneration and 
national reconciliation. When he died in 1889, at the age of only thirty- 
nine, it was said of him by John Temple Graves that he was “literally lov- 
ing a nation into peace.” 

Born May 24, 1850, in Athens, Georgia, Grady was graduated in 1868 
from the University of Georgia. He then took a year of postgraduate work 
at the University of Virginia. At both institutions he distinguished himself 
by the appealing qualities of his speaking and writing. In the spring of 1869 
he wrote two semihumorous articles from Virginia to the Atlanta ConstTI- 
TUTION, and that summer he returned to Georgia as associate editor of the 
Rome Courier. 

After three years in Rome, the last two as editor and owner of the DatLy 
CoMMERCIAL, Grady came to Atlanta in 1872 as coeditor and one-third 
owner of the Datty HERALD. Although the HERALD was reputed to be “the 
liveliest paper in Georgia,” it was operated on too ambitious a scale for the 


*Raymond B. Nixon, B.Ph. ’25, A.M. (Wisconsin) ’34, Ph.D. (Minnesota) °42, is Pro- 
fessor of Journalism and Director of the Division of Journalism. He is the author of 
the definitive biography, Henry W. Grady, Spokesman of the New South (New York, 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1943), where will be found the complete background of the lecture 
here first published. Since 1945 Professor Nixon has edited The Journalism Quarterly. 
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stringent financial period that followed the Panic of 1873, and in 1876 
it was forced to suspend publication. After two other short-lived jour- 
nalistic ventures in Atlanta, Grady in the fall of 1876 joined the staff of 
the CONSTITUTION. 

In 1880 Grady bought a one-fourth interest in the CONSTITUTION and 
became its managing editor. His charm as a writer and speaker and his vig- 
orous qualities of leadership made him, in a very real sense, the “incarnation 
of the Atlanta spirit.” He promoted the Cotton Exposition of 1881 and the 
Piedmont Expositions of 1887 and 1889, great incentives to industrial de- 
velopment; he held in his office the meetings that brought the Georgia School 
of Technology to Atlanta; he raised funds for a Y.M.C.A. building and 
for the Confederate Soldiers’ Home. Although he “never held nor sought 
public office,” he played a key role in the election of every Georgia governor 
and senator who held office in the eighties. 

Because of his recognized influence in the South, Grady was invited to 
New York in 1886 to give his now famous address on “The New South.” 
Thereafter he was besieged by invitations from all parts of the country. 
He was boomed as a vice-presidential candidate and mentioned frequently 
as a presidential possibility. On another speaking trip to the North, however, 
he contracted the pneumonia that led to his death on December 23, 1889. 
The Grady monument in downtown Atlanta was erected shortly thereafter 
by contributions from all parts of the Union. 

In 1936 members of the Grady family presented to the Emory Univer- 
sity Library all the Grady manuscripts and letters in their possession. Of 
the scant manuscript collection, undoubtedly the most interesting piece is 
“Just Human.” It was written in 1877, when the author was only twenty- 
seven. It was Grady’s first lecture before a “paying audience,’ and it was 
delivered as the result of an amusing accident. Grady was chairman of the 
lecture committee of the Young Men’s Lecture Association, which invited 
Samuel Sullivan Cox to speak in Atlanta. Through a mistake in the trans- 
mission or the reading of a telegram, Grady advertised Cox's subject as 
“Just Human” instead of “Irish Humor.” In presenting Cox to his audi- 
ence, consequently, Grady promised that if the crowd would listen to what 
the speaker had to say on “Irish Humor,” he (Grady) would speak to them 
later on “Just Human.” 

It should be borne in mind that Grady did not intend the lecture for 
publication, nor did he ever write a manuscript for use on the platform. 
He merely pencilled out a rough draft of what he intended to say as a 
means of fixing his thoughts in mind. The draft therefore contains many 
rough spots which the speaker undoubtedly smoothed over in delivery. 
Except for the spelling out of abbreviations, the supplying of a few missing 
words, and the omission of a few passages marked by ellipses, however, the 
lecture has been reproduced here exactly as written. Since it was so largely 
spontaneous, it probably reveals the author's character even better than some 
of his more finished orations. 

“Just Human” was delivered originally at DeGive’s Opera House in 
Atlanta on the night of June 12, 1877. It was so enthusiastically received 
that Grady was invited to repeat it in a number of other Georgia cities, 
including Macon and Augusta. The orator’s introductory remarks are 
those which he wrote for these later appearances, although the body of the 
speech apparently was written before the lecture was first given. 
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BOUT SIX MONTHS AGO a Lecture Committee in Atlanta wrote 
A’ the Hon. Sunset Cox,’ asking that. he come to that pro- 
gressive city and deliver a lecture. Mr. Cox, induced by a pecuniary 
consideration which may here be nameless, consented and in a day 
or two great flaming posters bearing the two mystic words “Just 
Human” were hung upon the outer walls in Atlanta. These sym- 
bolic words, personal to every man and yet so tremendously imper- 
sonal, it was explained, formed the subject of Mr. Cox’s lecture. 
And so the town broke into a profuse perspiration of placards bear- 
ing the strange device, while wrinkles gathered upon the brow of 
the public intellect, and knotted themselves hopelessly as they pon- 
dered over what might be the elucidation of the ill-chosen subject. 

At last the lecturer came—a pleasant little gentleman, who be- 
guiled the walk to the Hotel with the airiest of jokes and the bright- 
est of comment. At length when he had registered his name, in the 
untutored chirography habitual with the great, he took me to one 
side and asked me in an undertone what those placards meant. 
“That,” I replied, looking at him in astonishment, “that is the sub- 
ject of your lecture.” ‘“‘My lecture?” he shrieked. ““Whose lecture? 
What lecture? My subject? Whose subject? Why sir,” said he, 
“My subject is ‘Irish Humor’! What is this ‘Just Human’ ?” And 
he put on his spectacles and glared into space, as if he were deter- 
mined to wring from immensity some solution of this cruel joke. 
And so it was; the real subject “Irish Humor,” subjected to transfer 
by telegraph, had become translated into “Just Human,” a subject 
that Mr. Cox had never heard of, and didn’t want to hear of. 

During the evening, when we had taken our guest to ride, and 
were showing him the Capitol that they are about to move,’ the 
cotton factory that they are about to finish, and the Custom House 
that they are about to build, every once in a while, the dear little 
man would burst into a horrible groan, and turning we would find 
1 Samuel Sullivan (“Sunset”) Cox (1824-1889), Ohio Congressman and editor, was a 
popular lyceum lecturer of the seventies and eighties. Cox owed his nickname to the 


fact that he had broken newspaper tradition in 1853 with a human-interest editorial 
on a sunset—a circumstance which helps to account for Grady’s inviting him to Atlanta. 


2 There was some agitation at this time to move the capital from Atlanta to some point 
nearer the center of the state. The Constitutional Convention of 1877 ordered a ref- 
erendum on the subject, and the voters decided that the capital should remain where 


it was. 9) ; 











him staring with a stony and petrified glare at the unlucky words 
that in all the bravery of red ink and of gold border were staring 
at him from some bill-board. But Atlanta is a town that never sub- 
mits to disappointment. She heard about Irish Humor, but she 
wanted to hear about Just Human. Her favorite type of a hero was 
the clown who remarked to the elastic gentleman, that hesitated 
before trying his promised leap over thirteen elephants and a hun- 
dred and four horses, “The thing is on the program and it must be 
done. If you don’t do it, sir, I will.” 


“Just Human!’ I like the subject. It is an earnest and sincere 
one. It holds a hundred sermons. There is less of elemental matter 


caught between the glittering sides of the diamond than is impris- 


oned beneath these three syllables. Just human! It is a rebuke for 
the aspiring, it is a promise to the despondent, it is a plea for the 
erring. It is the mocking cry that comes from the heart of [the] 
Infinite to the ear of baffled Science that has sought to interpret the 
music of the spheres, plumb the depth of the eternal, or arrange the 
Universe into an alphabet of worlds. It is the word of Hope winged 
straight firom the Jasper Throne, to the heart of him who sinking 
beneath disaster would despair because he is not omnipotent; it is 
the formula of forgiveness, that is issued from Godhead and echoed 
by honest manhood, for those who having given way to temptation, 
would forget that the stream sweeping from the Cross of Calvary 
is ample enough to wash the stain from all human texture. With 
these words emblazoned upon a standard, there is no reformatory 
army that could not march beneath it. 

I have little respect for high-toned lectures. I heard one once on 
the “Effect of Ah-ha on Oo-hoo.” It was so solid and heavy that 
when I left the Hall I expected to find a line of wheelbarrows at 
the door, waiting to carry home great slabs or chunks of it, which 
might be stored away for future consumption. I have no such am- 
bition for what I am saying to-night. I doubt if the whole thing 
would weigh a pound. It is a sublimate, and if the memory of it shall 
live like the fragrance of a forgotten flower in a single heart, kindle 
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a single eye, or send a single kindly impulse upspringing, I shall be 
more than satisfied. 

I make to-night a plea for the inutilities of life, for those trifling 
things that lie above and beyond the mere making of money, and 
the winning of bread, for those things that need not be, and yet 
should be! For those things that fill the heart and not the pocket. 
I plead for the beautiful in life, for the useless and the worthless, 
that cannot be measured in even the decimals of dollars and cents, 
and is as valueless as a painted sky. I plead for an unreasoning and 
unhesitating spirit of human forgiveness, for a liberality of senti- 
ment that will hastily condemn no man or woman, for a judgment 
of mercy that can sweep from the pure young girl in the texture of 
whose virgin soul a flying temptation has left a storm, to the thief 
that died unrepentant upon the cross! I plead for a full and abun- 
dant charity, charity as boundless as the ocean; a charity that crime 
cannot check, or ingratitude tire; a charity that springs from the 
heart rather than the head, and finds its recompense in its mere 
performance. These then are my pleas—a plea for the beautiful, 
a plea for mercy in human judgments, a plea for charity in all 
things! God knows we need it. We are all just human. 

Despite our best endeavor, this world of ours will often lack 
light and beauty. Monsters of crime will people its byways and 
infest its thoroughfares; men will mourn and women will weep 
over the graves of buried hopes. Hunger will find its victims, and 
disease unchallenged by medical skill will win its victories. Be it the 
task of others then to tell you of the wonders of science and shake 
from their withered fingers husks of learning as dry as autumn 
leaves. Let others deal with abstractions, with points of travel, 
politics or history. Let all the Mrs. Jellybys in the world gather 
their philanthropic petticoats about their legs, and leap-frog over 
the heads of their own ragged and starving children into the heart 
of Borrioboola, and spend their lives making impossible tunics for 
imaginary heathens.* I care not; as long as I have a word to speak 
it shall be spoken with a purpose, and that purpose, the elevation 
of our sentiments, the mellowing of our hearts and souls, and the 


3 An allusion to the character in Dickens’s Bleak House, who neglects her home while 
pursuing ridiculous philanthropic schemes for the African natives of Borrioboola-Gha. 
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alleviation of human suffering to make the world brighter and more 
joyous, to banish scandal. 

It is notorious, I believe, that we Americans pay too little regard 
to the merely beautiful side of life. Ours is a rapid, feverish exist- 
ence in which to-day discounts to-morrow, and to-night is used only 
for settling up the business that intervenes. “‘Useful as well as orna- 
mental” is our motto. “‘What matters it,” I cried once to a friend 
who was in the scrap-iron business, “if we do not find the fabled 
pot of gold at the end of yonder rainbow? Why should we expect 
it? Do we not see a hundred pots of gold, transfused by God’s mys- 
terious alchemy, spread through the arch of that bow that lies 
flushed and beautiful against a smiling sky ?’”’ He looked at me, with 
a troubled expression. The quiet of his usually stolid face was bro- 
ken. I thought I had him, and I was pluming my wings for another 
flight when he remarked, “Speaking of Gold, I shouldn’t wonder 
if this Nevco [ ?] Russian didn’t send the price of scrap-iron up.” 


I am very much afraid that Artemus Ward painted a typical 
American when he described the father [to whom] Angelina Eu- 
phemia [ ?] presented her friend. ‘“He’s a artist,” she said, leading 
in a velvety looking little fellow, that smelt like a castor bean, and 
had the expression of the offspring of a cow. “He’s a artist,’ she 
repeated to her father, who had lowered his cob pipe and was look- 
ing at the young man [with] the falling hair. ‘Here is one of his 
masterpieces. It is a young mother gazing at her first born! He 
throws so much soul [into his work].”’ 

“It looks pretty well. I shouldn’t be surprised if he would be a 
good man to whitewash my fence. I’ve never seen such soul in two 
hundred yards of pine fence.’”* 

But I proceed against the utilitarians. Against those who would 
rob the lily of its bloom, the sunbeam of its color, the violet of its 
fragrance, because they cannot perceive its uses. “Cui bono?” “For 
what good” is the test they apply to every presentation. This is an 
infamous test. It is a test that would eliminate the rose, and be 
triumphantly met by the cabbage. I like your keen-eyed man or 


* This anecdote is freely adapted from an episode in one of the Artemus Ward sketches 
by Charles Farrar Browne, “A War Meeting.” 
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woman, with perceptions all astart, and faculties alert, who hears 
more than an empty carol in a bird song, who sees a lesson in every 
fall of dew and every growing flower, to whom the language of 
nature is a mother-tongue. 


One morning seventy-five years ago, a swarthy gentleman mount- 
ed upon a horse of unusual strength and speed, swept up the sides 
of one of the noble mountains that crown the soil of old Virginia. 


The sun had not yet arisen, and the rider pressing his cruel feet 
into his horse’s flanks, flew through the darkened shades like a 
phantom. At length the summit was reached, and the horseman, 
reining his panting steed turned his face impatiently toward the 
East. It was a wonderful face, to me the most interesting face that 
looks out from any page in history. It was swarthy, thin and ugly, 
gleaming with tremendous intellectual power, but scornful and con- 
temptuous in its expression. It was the face of John Randolph of 
Roanoke—then the most blasphemous, and God-defying man in old 
Virginia. He was in the heyday of one of those wild rides to which 
his ever growing physical pain and his uneasy conscience often im- 
pelled him. While he was gazing, the dead ashen dome of the sky 
was disturbed. A faint flush stole into its cool gray depths, lining 
them with a tender pink tinge. As Randolph bent his eyes upon this 
dawning transformation, the pink deepened into orange, was toned 
into brave yellow, and then flamed into scarlet. All at once a steady 
tongue of light shot up the arch of the sky and a star that, bolder 
than its fellows, hung like an alabaster lamp, was lost in the morn- 
ing brightness. Swifter than thought, the Eastern sky was flecked 
and illumined with colors the like of which no painter’s easel ever 
bore; and the glorious king of day rejoicing in this pageant hurried 
toward the horizon, sending the glowing palpitations of flame into 
the heart of the Heavens. Then slow dropping from above, falling 
like a benediction from God, came a golden stream of light, floating 
on the morning breezes until it reached the man and the horse, and 
bathed them with a supernal glory. Then there was a tremor in the 
trees below, and the plumy people awakening from their slumbers, 
sent their songs of praise to meet the golden flood. It rested there 
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scarce an instant when it poured like a noiseless cataract adown the 
shadowy sides of the hill submerging the trees in its translucent 
current, quickening the dewdrops into life and magical beauty, fill- 
ing the throats of the birds with music, and outlining in the azure 
depths of the forests the little brooks that course here and there. 
Trembling beneath the immaculate grandeur of this scene, Ran- 
dolph glanced at the emblazoned sky, then at the great wilderness 
that had been in an instant reclaimed from sombre shadow into 
splendid glow and glory, and then throwing himself from his horse, 
and kneeling upon the yet dewy earth, for the first time in his life 
confessed to the divinity of God, and flinging his hand towards the 
sky, supplicated forgiveness for his miserable blasphemy. 

Twenty years afterward a boat steamed up the Potomac toward 
Washington bearing a dying statesman on its deck. Distinguished 
men stood around the couch, and all that wealth or science could do, 
was done to alleviate the pain and check the ravage of the disease. 
But the dying man was careless of all these things. His thin fingers 
clutched a pencil, and he nervously wrote one word upon little scraps 
of paper, tossing them from him as soon as he had read the word. 
Some one picked up one of these fragments and read the word the 
great man had written. It was “‘Remorse’’—“Remorse.”’ The man 
was John Randolph, and I have always thought that the memory 
of that June sunrise two busy and wicked decades behind him, 
rushed into his miserable soul already darkened with the gloom of 
the grave, and awakened the terrible remorse that consumed him. 
And, as if to confirm this belief, we read that the wretched man 
arose on his couch, and wiping the death drop from his brow, looked 
out over the dimpling Potomac, and said, ‘““The sublimest words that 
ever went to paper were these: ‘And God said let there [be 
light].’” 

If I were king I should bring the beautiful into everyday life by 
royal decree. I should fill the homes of the people with flowers, and 
with pictures. I should compel women to the making of ornaments 
for the decoration of bare and unsightly walls. I should [bring] 
light and sparkle into every darkened crevice of this suffering world. 
But beyond all this mere physical beauty, we should have a beauty 
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of sentiment that will illumine our lives, as the other decorates our 
homes. 

I know a man, probably the most prosperous and successful man 
of my acquaintance, who I never heard say a word against any hu- 
man being, and who informed me that he never except in monstrous 
cases, formed unfavorable opinions of men. I cited many instances 
of public criminals and was astounded at the ingenuity with which 
he invented a possible excuse for each of them. “If there is any man 
or any woman unworthily judged, their wrongs shall not disturb 
my dreams?” And I went off wondering if it would not be better if 
we were all like him. Ah but, you say, that is impossible; there is 
so much wickedness in this world! Is that so? How much of it is 
due to your exaggeration of thought or relation? Did you ever 
hear of the man who one evening thinking that [he] saw a terrible 
monster in the air, rushed in the house, seized his gun, and hurrying 
to the lawn again, poisoned the atmosphere with burnt gunpowder 
in unavailing efforts to bring down this monster that was threaten- 
ing his yard? At last he discovered that the supposed monster was 
nothing more nor less than a summer gnat that had become entan- 
gled in his eyelashes and thus obstructed his vision. How many of 
us are day after day discharging our moral blunderbusses, that 
would be clear and speckless if our own eyelashes were out of tangle. 

There is no pathos in this world that equals the pathos of crime. 
No history that fact could justify or fancy suggest could equal in 
tearful and thrilling interest, the story of the motives, the necessi- 
ties, or the allurements that led or drove men to the commission of 
the crimes that are being expiated in the prisons of New York to- 
day. Could these histories be written and read to the world to-night, 
there are men wearing the shackles who would be esteemed heroes; 
who would be bewept by the sternest of you; and whose sins would 
be held to be no more sin than the oath my Uncle Toby swore.* 
I would ask for no mitigation of the technical sentence of the law. 


The law with all its inequalities of justice is essential to the system 


5“The Accusing Spirit, which flew up to heaven’s chancery with the oath, blushed as 
he gave it in; and the Recording Angel, as he wrote it down, dropped a tear upon the 
word and blotted it out forever.” Laurence Sterne, Tristram Shandy, Book VI, Chap. 8. 
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of government, and its inexorable operation must be accepted. But 
there is a reform needed in the method of punishment. It is not 
necessary that every man who is proven guilty of crime should be 
shut out from all hope of reclamation, that society should turn its 
hand against him, and that any eternal ukase of banishment be is- 
sued against him. It is not necessary that pending his punishment, 
he should be hardened and brutalized; that all enlightening influ- 
ence should be lifted from him, and that he should be pressed like 
an animal beneath an unreasoning and lacerating cruelty. 

If I had the power to-night to fashion my own future—if I might 
by a word of command make it lustrous with the parallel of any 
achievement that human intellect has ever planned or human cour- 
age accomplished, I would take this as my portion. That I might 
invent and establish a system of law, that would reform while it 
punished, that would reclaim the criminal, while it avenged the 
crime—a system in [which] the punitive and the salvable elements 
might walk hand in hand—a system that would humanize its con- 
victs while it protected society. I know the thought is Utopian, but 
it is not as baseless as the vision that fed old Plato’s eyes. There 
is a reform in this regard that is possible, a golden medium that 
we may hope to reach. And the first step toward this reform, is that 
we shall cease to regard our criminals as brutes, that we shall re- 
member that they are of us and part of us; that they in their 
shackles and debasement, and we in our assured spotlessness are 
creatures of the same mould, that the worst of them and the best 


of [us] and all that intervenes—are just human; nothing more 


or less. 

Did any of you ever think of how trifling is the first departure 
that the worst of men make from rectitude, and how enormously 
adrift that trifling departure carries one if it is not corrected? Sup- 
pose you were to try to run a line to the sun? An error of a single 
hairsbreadth at your starting point, would throw your line a mil- 
lion miles from its course before it had passed its object? Let two 
friends start out on the same path together. One may step aside 
only a foot to pluck a flower; if the course is not recovered that 
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one oblique step will in a year or two have carried [them] hope- 
lessly apart. : 

Let us realize then that crime and innocence, parts of the same 
stock, born and bred together, sporting in the meadow of a morn- 
ing, may part for a moment, and before the day is spent have won 
shackles for the one, and chaplets for the other. Do you know that 
there is a nearer relation between sin and purity than this? That 
the very same motive frequently brings diverse results, one of which 
in the common parlance of the world we name guilt and the other 
innocence, and that even circumstances often wait potentially upon 
the christening? A revolt against oppression when successful is 
patriotism, when unsuccessful it is treason. The uprising of our 
colonies in ’76 was sustained, and the uprising of the States in ’61 
was put down; so those who compassed the first were patriots, those 
who perished in the latter were rebels. And yet the motive that 
governed both armies was the same, and if Boston would put a 
stigma upon the men who followed, she must for consistence’s sake 
burn Fanueil Hall as a nest of treason and hang George Washing- 
ton in efigy from the top of Bunker Hill monument. 

Let us not be deluded with mere result. Let us strip off the husks 
and look at the grain. Let us not hesitate to weigh failure and suc- 
cess in the same scales. Let no fictitious surmising warp our estima- 
tion. There is a character in fiction that has always seemed to me 
most woefully misjudged. When I first read the story of his exploits, 
I went to smile, I remained to weep! I had not read a dozen pages 
before I marvelled at the heartlessness of a world that could laugh 
at the woes of poor Don Quixote. His is the most pathetic figure 
in all literature to me! the very type of chivalry and heroism, be- 
fogged, and bequagged, plunging hopelessly, and blindly, but al- 
ways gamely. How pure was his heart, how dauntless his soul, how 
tireless his energies. Where could I find the heart to laugh at his 
starved Rosinante, his barber-pot helmet, his wench of a Dulcinea. 
I do firmly believe that his charge upon the windmill was the most 
heroic act that was ever embalmed in letters. The inspiriting dash 


6 Here follows a long retelling of the story of “Wakefield,” from Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne’s Twice-Told Tales. 
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of those cavaliers who in gay companionship rode into the jaws 
of death at Balaklava, was nothing in comparison to the tilt of 
this desolate hungered gentleman, who pressed his faltering steed 
against the giants that flung their shadowy arms upon the gloom 
of the night. Oh! gallant but unfortunate knight—peer of Cheva- 
lier Bayard in all but the account of achievement—oh brave and 
trustful heart that held a shadow the substance of which was gone, 
a strangely earnest eye, a pinched pallid face that lookest at me 
now from the core of a dead and musty century. While all the world 
laughs at thee, tearful love and esteem shall you find here; never 
shall I lose the flavor of thy aspiration; never shall my face take 
on on thy account the infamous irregularity of mirth; never shall 
my tongue aspire to Spanish articulation, mispronouncing thee 
Kehodi. 

But I would lead you one step further. All that I have said here- 
tofore is sentimental at the best. There is a practical consideration 
to which I would invite your attention—the question of charity. 
I should like to know how many of this audience were ever hungry. 


Not that mere quickening of appetite that comes when the dinner 


waits while the butler tones the salad oil with mustard, not that 
shy and delicious uneasiness of the body that titillates the soul of 
the epicure. ... But that blind, sickening, passionate hunger, that 
walks arm in arm with starvation, and hob-nobs with death. A 
hunger that moved a tramp who shoved his bloodshot eyes, and his 
contracted face in upon me one morning. “They say that God has 
a purpose in everything,” he asked—“‘that He created nothing, for 
which there was not use ?”’ he asked in a mournful tone. “They do,” 
I replied. “I suppose they are right,”’ he said, “and yet—” and he 
paused. “And yet what?” I asked. “I try to believe it all. I accept 
the housefly on faith: I even think that the mosquito may subserve 
some wise and subtle purpose! I know the Lord’s beneficence. I 
know that he created nothing in vain—and yet—” and he paused. 
“And what?” “I suppose I will know it on the last day, when time 
shall be no more, when the stars shall be blotted out . . .—I sup- 
pose I shall know it then.” “Know what?” “Know why the Lord 
furnished me with a stomach.” 
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The most appalling subject on earth to me is a hungry human 
being. I speak not of a hunger that sits in the midst of a great deso- 
lation. .. . And yet there is a hideous fascination about it for me. 
I feel a savage pleasure in placing my finger upon the pulse of 
starvation and in gazing down into the depths of an abysmal Hun- 
ger. I suppose it is upon the same principle that a doctor becomes 
inspired over a carbuncle, or alludes to a broken limb as a beautiful 
fracture. We can get used to anything. I am reminded of a scene 
in a newspaper office in Chicago. A group of editors sit around in 
dejected attitudes. Life is nothing to them. Suddenly a shrill whistle 
is heard. The editors turn toward the speaking tube. There comes 
this sentence plumps into the room, holding the wild accent of joy 
through forty feet of tube. “A splendid accident. Eleven people 
killed.” In an instant all is joy in that office. The editors smile in 
each other’s faces, and happiness irradiates every countenance. Sud- 
denly a reporter comes in, with a blue face. ‘Hello, any bad news?” 
“T should say so; there are only four people killed, and one of them 
is not dead. He may recover.” A period of gloom succeeds this sen- 
tence, which, however, the chief editor breaks with the following 
sentence, uttered in a spirit of truly Christian resignation: ‘Well, 
gentlemen, let us not complain. Let us be thankful for the little we 
have got, and realize that we cannot have things on this earth ex- 
actly as we want them.” 

It is wonderful how little one half of this world knows of how 
the other lives. Life is like a river. We look at the brightly moving 
surface and wonder at the flashing dimples that shatter the sun- 
shine, but none of us divine and few of us care to divine the dark- 
ness that lies beneath. Have you never noticed how the artists love 
to paint a miserable waif sinking at the door of plenty, or a child 
half-buried in the snow, distinguishable only in the warm light that 
streams through some garrison [ ?] window. The pathetic contrast 
stirs your soul, but you recover your equanimity, by remembering it 
is only a picture. But let me tell you that life is full of these contrasts. 
Within ear-shot of every luxurious home in this city, can be found 
victims of the direst poverty, assailed by the pangs of desire and 
hunger, and wasting away for the lack of a little charity. But you 
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know nothing of it. ““What do the people want?” said Marie An- 
toinette, France’s pretty queen, when the hoarse tumult of an angry 
mob swept in the windows of the royal palace. “They have no 
bread!” replied a minister whose face was pale. ‘“‘No bread,” she 
said, turning her great blue eyes upon him in innocent wonder. “No 
bread? Why don’t they eat cakes then?” Satiety and famine, joy 
and grief, pleasure and pain are interwoven and interblended one 
with the other through all the warp and woof of life. Not a laugh 
is winged into space, that does not carry a sob with it; every burst 
of mirth is mellowed with a moan of pain. Every fierce storm of 
rapture is lightning strokes of agony. 

It has often amused me to see how the public heart is stirred by 
the presentation through the prints of some case of suffering. Ev- 
erybody is agog with sympathy, currents of kindness gush from 
every house, and the whole city is suffused for a while. But the flower 
is not perennial. Why should it not be? To-night—and the sound 
of my voice might almost fall on her dulled ears—there sits a 
woman—a mother—racked with the pains of a deadly disease. Her 
room is small and stifling; her disease is such that she cannot lie 
down, and with no chair to sit in, she crouches upon the side of a 
poor bed, where from morning until night she sits, unable to walk, 
tortured with suffering, half-starved, fed with only a bit of the 
coarsest bread, tearing the scanty dress from about her body to 
make plasters with. What a life hers is. Yesterday is the same as 
to-day, and to-morrow a dreary aching duplicate of either. With 
no hope in the future and no comfort in the present, with no pos- 
sible surcease to her sufferings save that which is to be found in the 
grave. Ah, what we need is a full and abundant charity, a charity 
as penetrative and suffusive as God’s sunlight. There is very little 
ever done by what is known as a discriminating charity. Discrimi- 
nation is another word for evasion. The Lord pity the pauper that 
a discriminating man cannot find some reason for turning away 
empty-handed. This one is not poor enough; that one gets drunk; 
this one comes too often; the other one is a stranger to you and 
may be an impostor. Crime hangs about the skirts of this one, and 
the other one is not properly grateful. A dollar lying in the palm 
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of your hand is a specious pleader. He will raise clouds of sophistry 
before he will leave his place. We need a charity that will go beyond 
the street-beggars who are the mere picket guards to the army of 
paupers that lie hid in the heart of the city, that will go bravely 
into the festering home of disease and filth, and carry alms; that 
will stand up in the midst of shackled convicts, and give them a 
helping grip of the hand. You needn’t be afraid about it. A better 
man than any of us has done the same thing. Christ went to the 
Kingdom of his father from an earthly kingdom, carrying with 
him a perfectly unrespectable thief. . . .” 

If I were to dare to make a formula for almsgiving, I should 
say that we should let suffering be the touchstone, and capacity the 
limit. All question of desert or degree, or past or future, should be 
sunk in this one question: Is there suffering here, and can I relieve 
it? This answered, the alms should be measured only by the need 
of the subject or the capacity of the giver. No one need give beyond 
his capacity. None of us blame, but we rather admire the prudence 
of the preacher who refused to pray for rain. “I never pray for 
rain, brethren,’ he explained to the deacons, “when the wind is 
blowing from the north. It’s too risky a thing. But when the wind 
sits right, I supplicate and I nearly always get it.” 

The finest illustration of pure philanthropy that literature fur- 
nishes comes from the pen of Victor Hugo; that grand old French- 
man who combines the tenderness of Rousseau with the epigram- 
matic splendor of Lamartine, the sweetness of Lamb with the su- 
blimity of Carlyle, has given us the best system of social and po- 
litical ethics, a system so nearly perfect that at times it is luminous 
with the radiance of Divinity itself. You will all recognize the pic- 
ture. It is a little town in France, a terrible rainy evening. A bad- 
looking man with a yellow parchment in his pocket, skulks from 
house to house seeking shelter and meeting everywhere with re- 
7 At this point Grady tells of giving “a lady a half dollar the other day that was a 
trifle misapplied. She used it in getting in the most tremendous and explosive drunk 
that can be found in sacred or profane history. .. . She bit off a newsboy’s finger, rolled 
a barber pole in the dirt, and skinned a delirious cat on a bar on the bridge. And a 
terrible tradition pervaded the town, that in the climax of this bacchanalian orgy she 


pulled the hair of a policeman.” The remainder of the story is indicated only by inde- 
cipherable notes. 
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pulse. The man is Jean Valjean, a convict of 19 years service in the 
galleys. The parchment is his discharge. The poor wretch worn 
with his search for shelter at last applies at the jail. ““We do not 
keep tavern,” he is told. He then tries to get shelter in an empty 
hogshead; a dog who has kenneled there drives him out. At length 
he falls exhausted in the mire. A bishop passing by sees him, awakes 
him and leads him into the house. The Bishop knew the man, knew 
the hideous life that lay behind him. But he led him in the house. 
‘Put on another plate,” he said to his sister. The poor convict stag- 
gered, bewildered with all this kindness, and said, ‘““‘Do you know 
who I am? Do you know I am a convict?” “I know,” replied the 
Bishop, “that you are human. Then you are my brother.” That 
night he put the convict in a bed, and with an open door between 
them, lay down in an adjoining bed. “Do you thus trust your life 
in my hands?” asked the ex-convict, shuddering. “God will protect 
me!’’ said the Bishop and closing his eyes he was asleep. Then 
what did this miserable convict do? He arose, and commenced 
groping through the house, found a lot of silver plate. Tumbling 
this into his bag he leaped through the window and was gone. The 
next day four officers arrested him, and brought him back, and 
confronted him with the Bishop. And now mark you to what gran- 
deur did this man’s goodness rise. “Ah, my friend, you have been 
troubled because of those plates that 1 gave you. Here are the can- 
dlesticks which I gave you also. Take them with you. You may 
release him, gentlemen!’’ And when the officers were gone, he 
walked up to the bewildered convict and said, “Jean Valjean, my 
brother, you belong no longer to evil but to good. It is your soul 
that I am buying with these things for you. I withdraw it from 
dark thoughts and from peril [ ?] and I give it to God!”’ From that 
moment the convict was a new man. He went from that room to a 
life that was a miracle of strength and goodness, a martyrdom that 
has but one parallel, and when he died, he died holding those can- 
dlesticks, saying to Cosette, “I bequeath them to you. They are of 
silver but to me they are diamonds. I know not whether he who 
gave them to me is pleased with me in Heaven tonight. I have done 
the best I could.”” Oh, what a lesson there is in that novel for all 
Christian men and women. 
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And now upon whom does the burden of the work that I have 
asked for rest? Upon the women of the city. Hers is the especial 
duty of beautifying our homes, and lifting us into that refined 
atmosphere that reaches above the dust and stifle of earth and 
holds the sunshine; hers is the duty of tempering men’s judgments, 
of quickening human sympathy for human grief, and of winning 
human forgiveness for human error. Hers the duty of stirring 
philanthropy to its depths, of meeting human hearts, and of filling 
all the land with a flow of benevolence that shall be as eternal as 
the tides and as boundless as the ocean. 

No mind can compass the influence of woman on our affairs. 
How admirable she is in all her functions. As the mother, that 
sweet wielder of the punitive slipper, that lavish dispenser of the 
corrective paregoric—that confident cutter of breeches, in which 
one leg is invariably longer than the other, and which makes the 
legs of her wretched son look as if a bee gum were walking with 
a link of stuffed sausage. As the tender wife, who meets you at mid- 
night at your front door with a rolling pin in one hand, a whisk 
broom in the other, and after cudgelling you with these humble but 
useful implements for an hour or so condemns you to an ignomini- 
ous and uneasy rest outside of the mutual mosquito netting. As a 
grandmother, who sits in the superstitious corner of the hearth, a 
mysterious compound of snuff and wrinkles, all her energies con- 
centred in her thimble finger with which she beats a never-ending 
tattoo on your head. As the mother-in-law—the mother-in-law, who 
makes such a valuable mother-in-law—in all her functions how 
valuable. 

I was raised in a house with an old-fashioned clock. Nothing 
could be seen of it but the face and the hands. Even the pendulum 
was hidden by a gay picture in which a red time was engaged in 
cutting blue grass with a yellow scythe, while a green dog gam- 
bolled near by in front of a lavender horse. I remember with what 
veneration I looked at the two thin black hands that crept around 


the face of the clock so unerringly and pointed out the time of day. 
Never, until one day, when I saw one of those immodest little 
French clocks with its inner works all exposed deliberately chewing 
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up the minutes and spitting out the hours, did I dream that there 
was a machinery back of the face and that the hands moved simply 
in obedience to its law. Now what are men but the hands of a great 
clock, behind the face of which woman lies like a coiled mainspring, 
inspiring and directing all the energies of the man. Woman invokes 
the energies of man. She tones his aspirations; she furnishes the 
consolation for his defeats, and the rewards for his victories. All 
that man has accomplished from that rude but gallant day to the 
present, woman is in some way or other responsible for. 

She should go to the work cheerfully, for it is a work that will 
redound to herself at last. Let her put her pure and sweet impress 
upon the body of this rash and perplexing age. Let her purify its 
dark places; let her illumine it with beauty; let her sweeten it with 
sympathy; let her bless it with charity. Who needs these things 
more than she. How dependent is woman upon the tender and chiv- 
alric sentiment that is bred in man when she has led him away from 
the Gradgrinds* of the day, and brought him to a Home sweet 
and cozy, for elegance is her household God... . 

And where do we get the precedent for all this? Nearly twenty 
centuries ago, a new star was hung in the sky, a star that portended 
the coming of a Redeemer. And the wise men followed it and were 
led to a manger. What did they find there? They saw a miracle of 
the patience and goodness of the Lord. They saw omnipotence, 
imprisoned in the flesh of a babe; they saw omniscience gazing 
ineffably from the eyes of a child; they saw Divinity become just 
human, that it might teach the world the lessons it should know. 

Who can tell of the martyrdom that this great God endured, 
when he walked through Earth, as humble as the lowliest of us, 
his power shorn of its proportions, nothing infinite but the sense 
of pain? Did he not teach the lessons that I have spoken to-night ? 
Was not his sense of forgiveness absolute? Did he not shield the 
Magdalen from her persecutors, and take the crucified thief to his 
bosom? Was not his charity boundless, and perfect? Did he stop 
to consider whether any of the loaves and the fishes with which 
he fed the multitude fell into guilty or ungrateful hands? 


8 Gradgrind was Charles Dickens’s caricature of an inflexible utilitarian in the novel 
Hard Times. 
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Oh, in that pilgrimage, when God took on our poor habiliment 
and became just human, we may find the pattern for all life. And 
may we observe it, and worship it. May we have no mission but 
to do good; may we all unite in one vast brotherhood, indissoluble 
in sympathy and love. And then, a strangely grand and unearthly 
light will fall over this world and wrap it in its radiance. It will 
be the millenial light pouring from God’s Eternal City. And when 
that voice, which thundered down the sides of Sinai, shall break 
through the music of harps and cymbals, and shall say to men: 
‘Just human no longer—but more than human, disenthralled from 


sin, lifted above death, immortal in glory, living eternal, in the love 
of your Lord!” 





A Note on the Frontispiece 


The miniature bust of Henry W. Grady was modeled by Orion 
Frazee. It is cast in metal with a dull bronze finish, stands 9%4 
inches high, is signed by the sculptor on the base and bears the copy- 
right date 1894 on the back. Copies are said to have been circulated 
in 1895 at the time of the Cotton States and International Exposi- 
tion in Atlanta. This copy was presented to Emory University by 
Walter Horry Wellborn, Jr., B.S. ’44, M.D. ’46, a great-grandson 
of Henry Grady, as an addition to the collection of private papers 
given by the family, from which the manuscript lecture, “Just Hu- 
man,” is printed in this number of THE EMory UNIVERSITY QUAR- 
TERLY. Josephus Daniels in his autobiography describes Grady’s 
appearance as the sculptor has here portrayed him: “His coun- 
tenance irradiated the charm that won all to him. . . . He wore 
a slouch hat, overcoat turned up at the collar, nothing that looked 
like being tailor-made, and yet he wore his clothes with distinction.” 
The bust is placed in the department of rare books and manuscripts 
of the Emory University Library. 
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Confederate Carrousel: 
Southern Songs of the Sixties 


By RicHARD BARKSDALE HARWELL 


Mr. Harwell’s recently published book, CONFEDERATE Music, reviewed in 
this issue of the QUARTERLY, is a complete presentation of a strangely 
neglected subject. The following essay is a shorter treatment read at a 
meeting of the Civil War Round Table of Chicago on January 27, 1950. 


It is marvellous with what wild-fire rapidity this tune... has 
spread over the whole South. Considered as an intolerable 
nuisance when first the streets re-echoed it from the repertoire 
of wandering minstrels, it now bids fair to become the musical 
symbol of a new nationality, and we shall be fortunate if it 
does not impose its very name on our country. Whether by a 
coincidence simply accidental, or from some of those mysteri- 
ous causes which escape our limited intelligence, its appear- 
ance in its present form was the knell of the American Repub- 
lic, and as such it seems to have been instantaneously received 
by the masses in the South everywhere. What magic potency 
is there in those rude, incoherent words, which lend themselves 
to so many parodies, of which the poorest is an improvement 
on the original? What spell is there in the wild strain that it 
should be made to betoken the stern determination of a nation 
resolved to achieve its independence? 


1% J HAT SPELL, INDEED, had this minstrel tune? Ninety-one 

years after the song was first put on paper, it hardly need be 
said that Confederate Henry Hotze, writing for the London Jndex 
in 1862, was referring to “Dixie.” 

“Dixie” is the song that has been the symbol of the South since 
it was sung by Mrs. John Wood before the Louisiana Zouaves, 
since it was familiar to the midshipmen of the Confederate Navy 
as their mess call, and since it was the marching song of the Ala- 
bama volunteers, Georgia’s Gilmer Blues, and reb soldiers in all 
the South. But “Dixie” was only one of scores of patriotic Confed- 
erate tunes and of more than six hundred songs published within 
the bounds and during the existence of the Southern Confederacy. 
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Who remembers ‘‘Lorena,” ‘When This Cruel War Is Over,” 
“The Vacant Chair,” and “‘Aura Lea’’? Yankee tunes, I must ac- 
knowledge, but the Confederate soldiers (like our more recent 
soldiers with ‘Lilli Marlene’) had an ear for a good tune with- 
out being particular about its origin. On the more strictly Confed- 
erate side, who can give either words or tune to “You Are Going 
to the Wars, Willie Boy,” “The Southron’s Chaunt of Defiance,” 
‘The Soldier’s Suit of Grey,” or ‘“Somebody’s Darling” ? 

The songs of the Confederacy are largely forgotten today, but 
they were the common property of the Confederate soldier, the 
girl he left behind, the “belles, beaux, and brains,” and the plain 
people of farm and village. 

Despite the pleas of its own literati, the South, to the time of 
the Civil War, had not achieved literary independence. Magazines 
and literary newspapers had failed with discouraging regularity. 
The few Southern publishing houses could not compete, even for 
Southern authors, with Northern publishers. But the coming of the 
war broke the ties with Northern firms and gave their Southern 
rivals a ready-made market. Southern publishers were quick to take 
advantage of the situation. West & Johnston and J. W. Randolph 
in Richmond and S. H. Goetzel in Mobile enlarged their previously 
small publishing lists. Evans & Cogswell of Charleston expanded 
their work to include the printing and publishing of more than an 
occasional political tract or sermon. As the commercial entity of 
the South became a reality (tentative though it was) these were 
joined by other publishers, issuing not only fiction but also school 
books, tracts and hymnals, political and governmental publications, 
military manuals—all the various printed needs of a new nation. 

Southern publishers of music were as eager as other publishers 
to introduce their wares to the citizens of the Confederacy. New 
Orleans, Nashville, Mobile, Macon, and Charleston were, even 
at the beginning of the war, sites of small music publishing houses. 
These prewar firms were joined by others during the course of the 
war until their number had increased fivefold. Theirs was the ve- 


hicle for the safest of publishing ventures—the song. Cheap to pro- 
duce and requiring a comparatively small investment in scarce sup- 
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plies of paper, song sheets could be more easily distributed than 
books. It is hardly surprising that pieces of music bearing Confed- 
erate imprints outnumber the novels, plays, and other books of 
pleasure by more than five to one. 

As prewar stocks of music dwindled and as the products of native 
authors and composers became available, music publishing grew 
into a profitable business in the Confederacy. Its growth was even 
more rapid then the growth of the publishing business as a whole. 
New Orleans and Nashville, both of which were captured by Fed- 
eral troops before book publishers could develop a truly Southern 
stock, are represented in Confederate publishing history by success- 
ful music houses. The ephemeral nature of the popular song did 
much to encourage the business. Patriotic songs for the South were, 
of course, largely unavailable from the North, despite the Southern 
sympathies of some publishers, notably Miller & Beacham of Balti- 
more. The need for a national song for the new nation was acutely 
felt; many Confederate authors and composers doubtless welcomed 


the opportunity to present their wares to a sympathetic public in 
comparative freedom from Northern competition. Before the ef- 


fects of acute paper shortage and the encroachment of Federal 
troops were fully felt, enterprising Southerners had established a 
real industry in music publishing. 

The oldest music house in the United States is the Siegling Music 
Company of Charleston. It was this firm that published the first 
sheet of music with a Confederate imprint, ‘““The Palmetto State 
Song,” by George O. Robinson. But Siegling’s subsequent impor- 
tance as a Confederate music publisher was negligible. 

Another of the oldest music houses of the country is Philip Wer- 
lein, Limited, of New Orleans. In 1860 the Werlein company had 
already more than a generation of distinguished musical history 
behind it. In that year they achieved the somewhat dubious distinc- 
tion of pirating “Dixie’’ in time to publish its first edition. Along 
with the Blackmar firm, the Werlein company was a leader in New 
Orleans publishing until the fall of the city in 1862 and the subse- 
quent rule of General Ben Butler. The Werlein stock was confis- 
cated and sold at public outcry, and the firm was inoperative until 
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the fall of 1865. It is told that the pianos with which Werlein was 
able to reéstablish his business were saved from Yankee confisca- 
tion by being covered with piles of junk by his engravers, Mr. and 
Mrs. Henri Wehrmann. 

Armand Edward (Ned) Blackmar was born in Vermont in 
1826. After graduation from Western Reserve College in 1845 he 
moved South and began a career in music teaching and publishing 
that carried him from Huntsville, Alabama, to Jackson and Vicks- 
burg, Mississippi, and, by 1860, to New Orleans. Blackmar was 
associated in business with his younger brother, Henry Clay Black- 
mar, and it was their house which became the leading music pub- 
lishing concern of the Confederacy. They were the publishers of 
the intensely patriotic and highly popular songs of Harry Macar- 
thy, the famous Arkansas comedian, who was in reality a foreigner 
and ultimately only a renegade Confederate. They were the propri- 
etors of the copyright for the most stirring of all Confederate 
songs—James Ryder Randall’s ‘‘Maryland, My Maryland.” They 
had their own retinue of composers including Ned Blackmar him- 
self, Théodor von La Hache, Edward O. Eaton, and others. And 
they were the most efficiently organized firm for the distribution of 
their products. Many of their titles were issued with subsidiary 
imprints of publishers in other cities—Macon, Mobile, Nashville, 
Memphis, Vicksburg, and Charleston. They apparently had a close 
working agreement with the Schreiner firm of Macon and joined 
with the Schreiners in the publication of a few sheets of music in 
Mobile and Montgomery. 

The Blackmar company did not disappear with the arrival of 
Yankee soldiers in New Orleans. Henry Clay Blackmar, writing to 
Mrs. Lizzie Cary Daniel in 1893, said, ““My brother, who re- 
mained in this city during the war, had his stock of goods raided 
by General Butler’s orders, and all Confederate States copyrights 
were confiscated.’ It is New Orleans tradition that Blackmar was 
jailed for publishing ‘“The Bonnie Blue Flag,” but this I cannot 
substantiate. If Butler did confiscate the Blackmar copyrights, it 
did him little good. Ned Blackmar sent his brother to Augusta, 


1[Lizzie Cary Daniel], Confederate Scrap-Book (Richmond, 1893), p. 190. 
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Georgia, in the late spring of 1862, and their business was con- 
tinued from that point. During the remainder of the war, Blackmar 
publications came from both New Orleans and Augusta and it is 
not always possible to confirm in which place a music sheet origi- 
nated, as Augusta publications seem to have been marked with a 
New Orleans imprint for distribution in that city and vice versa. 
Although successful in Augusta to the point of surpassing in num- 
ber of publications there alone the next most important Confed- 
erate music publisher, H. C. Blackmar finally got into personal 
difficulties and his shop was sold in the spring of 1865 to John Hill 
Hewitt. After the close of the war, many of the Blackmar song 
sheets which had been overstock of Confederate issues were over- 
printed with United States copyright notices and reissued. 

Actually the great impetus to music publishing in Georgia came 
with the fall of New Orleans. Herman L. Schreiner of the firm of 
John C. Schreiner & Son of Macon, who had had a growing busi- 
ness since 1860, was in New Orleans at the time. The Savannah 
Morning News of a later date (with the exaggeration of local 
pride) wrote: 


When he came back to Macon with the music and related the 
outlook for the music business his father was puzzled to know 
what to do. The son, sure of success of a plan of his own, told 
his father to wait a little and they would come out all right. 
He put his pistol in his pocket and started off with a leather 
satchel. He went to Cincinnati and from the agents of John- 
son & Co., of New York, he purchased enough music type to 
start with. The agents believed evidently that he was an Ohi- 
oan and was going into business there, but the young man made 
his way, with his leather bag, to Nashville. As he was coming 
South from that city he met General Bragg’s army and was 
taken prisoner. His pistol was taken from him, but the soldiers 
let the type go. After a day and night with the men, in some 
way he was allowed to go, and he went across to Huntsville, 
Ala. Thence he went to Columbus and to Macon. From that 
time on Schreiner & Son published all the music for the South.* 


The Schreiners soon expanded their business to include a store 


2 The Savannah Morning News, quoted in an undated clipping from The Musical 
Courier in the John Hill Hewitt scrapbooks, Hewitt MSS, Emory University Library. 
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in Savannah, and in 1864 added a shop in Augusta with Hewitt as 
their manager. Evidence of the business acumen of the Schreiners, 
in addition to the fact that they published well over a hundred 
pieces of music, is the way in which they beat the paper shortage. 
When Tyson’s cotton press in Savannah was burned, Schreiner 
bought up a hundred and fifty bales of damaged cotton and shipped 
it to the Athens paper mill to be made into paper. In this way, in 
the face of a terrific shortage, he got a two years’ supply of better- 
than-average paper stock. 

At this late date the songs which were published are probably 
of more immediate interest than a continuation of the story of the 
publishers. Most popular of Confederate composers were John 
Hill Hewitt, Harry Macarthy, James Ryder Randall, and Théo- 
dor von La Hache. Most popular of the songs, in addition to titles 
sung on both sides of the lines, were Hewitt’s “All Quiet Along 
the Potomac To-Night;’” Macarthy’s “The Bonnie Blue Flag,” 
“Missouri,” and “The Volunteer; Randall’s “Maryland, My 
Maryland” and “‘There’s Life in the Old Land Yet.” La Hache is 
more accurately described as prolific rather than intensely popular. 

Songs widely heard on both sides of the lines included “‘Rock Me 
To Sleep, Mother,” in a Northern arrangement by Ernest Leslie 
and a Southern by Hewitt, the ever popular ““Home Sweet Home,” 
Mrs. Caroline Norton’s familiar “Juanita,”’ several songs of Ste- 
phen Collins Foster, the appealing “When This Cruel War Is 
Over,” and the sentimental “Her Bright Smile Haunts Me Still.” 
Divided, they sang together. ‘Listen to the Mocking Bird” was 
long known in the South as the marching song of the Mobile Cadets. 
It was written in the North in 1855 by Septimus Winner under the 
pseudonym “Alice Hawthorne.” “Kathleen Mavourneen” was a 
world-wide favorite while its author was enlisted in the Confederate 
army. “The Girl I Left Behind Me,” which goes back to the Revo- 
lution, was widely popular and was republished by Werlein as 
“The Volunteer’ to compete with the successful Macarthy song of 
that title on the Blackmars’ list. ‘““Kingdom’s Coming” lampooned 
the slaveholder, but the armies who fought to maintain slavery 
could not resist its broad humor and lilting tune. 
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Perhaps the most popular of all Civil War songs was the senti- 
mental “Lorena.” “Lorena” was published in at least seven Con- 
federate editions. It had first been issued in 1857. The song was 
written by the Reverend H. D. L. Webster and set to music by 
J. P. Webster, who may also be remembered as the composer of 
“In the Sweet By and By.” “Lorena” enjoyed a normal popularity 
both North and South before the war, but it was its adoption by the 
singing soldiers of the South that has made it endure as a reminder 
of Confederate camps and homes. “Lorena” was called upon as 
background in both the novel and movie versions of Gone With 
the Wind. It was to the strains of “Lorena” that the widowed 
Scarlett swayed in her booth at the Atlanta bazaar. In the past 
book season it was effectively used by Scott Hart in Eight April 
Days. Mr. Hart illustrates its complete adoption as a Southern song 
by noting the reaction of Confederate soldiers hearing a Yankee 
singing it: 

A soldier somewhere behind them yelled loudly, “What the 
hell are you doing up there, Yank, singin’ our song?” 


Another called, “It don’t sound right with your accent, 
bub.””* 


The years creep slowly by, Lorena, 
The snow is on the grass again; 
The sun’s low down the sky, Lorena, 
The frost gleams where the flow’rs have been; 
But the heart throbs on as warmly now, 
As when the summer days were nigh; 
Oh! the sun can never dip so low, 
A-down affection’s cloudless sky. 


A hundred months have passed, Lorena, 
Since last I held that hand in mine; 
And felt the pulse beat fast, Lorena, 
Though mine beat faster far than thine; 
A hundred months, ’twas flowery May, 
When up the hilly slope we climbed 
To watch the dying of the day, 
And hear the distant church bells chime. 


8Scott Hart, Eight April Days (New York, 1949), p. 148. 
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We loved each other then, Lorena, 
More than we ever dared to tell; 
And what we might have been, Lorena, 
Had but our lovings prospered well— 
But then, ’tis past, the years are gone, 
I'll not call up their shadowy forms; 
I'll say to them, “lost years, sleep on! 
Sleep on! nor heed life’s pelting storms.” 


The story of that past, Lorena, 
Alas! I care not to repeat 
The hopes that could not last, Lorena, 
They lived, but only lived to cheat. 
I would not cause e’en one regret 
To rankle in your bosom now; 
For “if we try, we may forget,” 
Were words of thine long years ago. 


Yes, these were words of thine, Lorena, 
They burn within my memory yet; 

They touched some tender chords, Lorena, 
Which thrill and tremble with regret. 
"Twas not thy woman’s heart that spoke; 

Thy heart was always true to me: 
A duty, stern and pressing, broke 
The tie which linked my soul with thee. 


It matters little now, Lorena, 
The past is in th’ eternal Past, 
Our heads will soon lie low, Lorena, 
Life’s tide is ebbing out so fast. 
There is a Future! O, thank God! 
Of life, this is so small a part! 
*Tis dust to dust beneath the sod; 
But there, up there, ’tis heart to heart. 


It would be possible to make a complete program of songs which 
were printed in the Confederacy and are still well-known. In addi- 
tion to titles already mentioned there would be “The Anvil Cho- 
rus,’ Schubert’s “Serenade,” ““The Last Rose of Summer,” “Come 
Where My Love Lies Dreaming,” “I Dreamt That I Dwelt in 
Marble Halls,” ‘““The Rock Beside the Sea”’ of which “Aloha Oc” 
is a derivative, and “Aura Lea” which is the parent of West Point's 
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“Army Blue.”” There would even be the tune of “The Star Span- 
gled Banner,” to which the distinguished Southern poet Henry 
St. George Tucker set his poem “The Southern Cross.”’ 

But, for the moment, let us return to the charity bazaar and ball 
in Gone With the Wind. Rhett Butler has induced the unreluctant 
Scarlett to dance with him and is saying: 


“What is that tune? Isn’t it new ?” 

“Yes. Isn’t it divine? It’s something we captured from the 
Yankees.” 

“What's the name of it?” 

‘** *When This Cruel War Is Over.’ ” 

‘What are the words? Sing them to me.” 


“Dearest one, do you remember 

When we last did meet? 

When you told me how you loved me, 
Kneeling at my feet? 

Oh, how proud you stood before me, 
In your suit of gray, 

When you vowed from me and country 
Ne’er to go astray, 

Weeping and sad and lonely, 
Sighs and tears how vain! 

When this cruel war is over 
Pray that we meet again!”’ 


“Of course, it was ‘suit of blue’ but we changed it to ‘gray.’ ’”* 


Having taken “Dixie” and “‘Lorena”’ for their own, the South- 
erners did not stop but proceeded to appropriate any tune which 
appealed to them. It was easy for Confederate publishers to disre- 
gard United States copyrights and print whatever they thought 
would sell. Even the most rabidly Northern songs could usually be 
changed to Southern by the alteration of a few words. 

Virginia French, in revising “Hail Columbia” as “A Southern 
Gathering Song”’ wrote: “A good clergyman, on being censured for 
introducing a ‘song tune’ into his choir at church, replied that he 
‘did not think it fair that the Devil should have all the good music.’ 


*Margaret Mitchell, Gone With the Wind (New York, 1936), p. 194. Copyright 1936 


by The Macmillan Company; quoted by permission of the estate of Mrs. Margaret 
Mitchell Marsh. 
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In like manner, we shall never give up ‘Hail Columbia’ to the Abo- 
litionists. It is ours; and we mean to hold, as one of our dearest 
rights, this, the grandest march ever composed by mortal man.””* 

Adaptations of all the old patriotic songs were freely made, and 
popular songs were borrowed from the Yankees at will. But of 
special interest was the currency of Henry Clay Work’s “‘King- 
dom’s Coming; or, The Song of the Contraband.” A song which 
might conceivably have been as distasteful at the South as Work’s 
later ‘““Marching Through Georgia,” it was received in the Con- 
federacy with high good humor which was not squelched even by 
its being sung by Negro troops entering Richmond in 1865. The 
Blackmar edition of 1864 bears the notation, ‘‘as sung by the First 
Tennessee opera troupe,” evidence of unusual popularity with the 
soldiers. 

Patriotic songs were among the first considerations of Southern 
composers. There was a “Farewell to the Star Spangled Banner” 
and an ‘‘Adieu to the Star Spangled Banner Forever,” ‘‘“God Save 
the South,” “The South Our Country,” “The Southern Marseil- 
laise,” “The Star Spangled Cross,” “You Can Never Win Us 
Back,” and many, many more. There was music in honor of nearly 
every state in the Confederacy, “The Virginian Marseillaise,” 
“The Empire State Grand March,” “Trust to Luck, Alabama,” 
“La Louisianaise.”’ Songs were written for the leading Confederate 
generals, with the most being dedicated to, or singing of, Beaure- 
gard, Lee, and Jackson. President Davis was honored in both dedi- 
cations and titles. Songs were inscribed to individual military units 
and to the entire Army and Navy. There were titles derived from 
battles, such as the ‘““Manassas Polka,” ‘‘Pickets Charge March,” 
the “Shiloh Victory Polka,” and “Battery Wagner.” There was a 
“Signal Corps Schottisch” and a “Battery Schottisch.” There were 
two songs called “No Surrender” and a “Never Surrender Quick 
Step.” And a “Nobody Hurt Grand March.” Inspired by the cap- 
ture of the Confederate envoys to England were the “Mason and 
Slidell Quick Step” and a song, presumably by Randall, called “The 
Gallant Girl That Smote the Dastard Tory, Oh.” 


5Frank Moore, Rebel Rhymes and Rhapsodies (New York, 1864), p. 112. 
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Comic songs were few and far between in the Confederacy. 
There are many leads to indicate that bawdy and humorous paro- 
dies of popular tunes were highly popular among the soldiers, but 
they have not survived and were probably never printed. John R. 
Thompson, sometime editor of The Southern Literary Messenger 
and The Southern Field and Fireside, was the author of ‘‘Richmond 
Is a Hard Road To Travel,” a satiric parody of Dan Emmett’s 
“Jordan Is a Hard Road To Travel.” Tauntingly dedicated to 
General Ambrose Burnside, it recounts in eight long stanzas the 
attempts of McDowell, Fremont, the United States fleet, McClel- 
lan, Pope, and Burnside and their “‘famous ‘on to Richmond’ dou- 
ble trouble.’’ Genuinely comic in both intent and effect is Charlie 
Ward’s “Think of Your Head in the Morning.” The obvious im- 
plication of the title is reinforced by its dedication to “‘all the com- 
missaries, quartermasters and surgeons in the Confederate Army.” 

Directly from the field came “Short Rations,” published by 
Blackmar in Augusta in 1864. The title reads, “Short Rations, 
words concocted by Ye Tragic, music gotten up by Ye Comic; dedi- 
cated to the Corn-fed Army of Tennessee.” The identity of “Ye 
Comic’’ remains hidden in pseudonymity; “Ye Tragic” was John 
Alcée Augustin of New Orleans. A soldier in the Confederate Army 
of Tennessee, Augustin wrote a series of poems during the cam- 
paign from Chattanooga to Atlanta which were published shortly 
after the war as War Flowers. In this small volume “Short Ra- 
tions,” distinguished only by its comic quality and far inferior to 
the serious poetry included, is dated “In the Field Near Dalton, 
Ga., Dec. 22, 1863.” 


Fair ladies and maids of all ages, 
Little girls and cadets howe’er youthful, 
Homeguards, quartermasters and sages 
Who edit newspapers so truthful; 
Clerks, surgeons and supes, legislators, 
Staff officers, fops of the nation, 
And even you, dear speculators, 
Come list to my song of starvation. 


For we soldiers have seen something rougher 
Than a storm, a retreat or a fight, 
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But the body may toil on and suffer 
With a smile, so the heart is all right. 


Our bugles had roused up the camp, 
The heavens looked dismal and dirty, 
The earth was unpleasant and damp, 
Like a maid on the wrong side of thirty— 
We were taking these trials with quiet, 
When we heard from the mouth of some rash ones 
That the army was all put on diet, 
And the board had diminished the rations! 


Reduce our rations at all! 
It was difficult, yet it was done— 
We had one meal a day, it was small, 
Are we now, holy Gods, to have none? 
Oh ye gentlemen issuing rations 
Give at least half her own to the State. 
Put a curb on your lust and your passions 
And commissaries commiserate ! 


Tell me not of the Lacedemonian, 
Of his black broth and savage demeanor, 
We carry a face less Plutonian, 
But I swear our corn coffee is meaner! 
Tell me nothing of ancients and strangers 
For on seeing our Southern-bred Catos, 
I have laughed at old Marion’s rangers 
Who feasted on roasted potatoes! 


Erewhiles we had chickens and roasters 

For the fowls and the pigs were ferocious— 
We sent them to long pater nosters, 

And the deed was not stamped as atrocious; 
But since men have been shot for the same, 

We parch corn, it is healthier, but tougher; 
The chickens and pigs have got tame, 

But the horses and mules have to suffer! 


But the ‘‘Corn-fed”’ is proof to all evils, 

He has a joke for all hardships and troubles, 
In honor and glory he revels, 

Other fancies he looks on as bubbles! 
He is bound to be free and he knows it, 

Then what cares he for toil and privation! 
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He is brave, and in battle he shows it, 
And will conquer in spite of starvation. 


For we soldiers have seen something rougher 
Than a storm, a retreat or a fight, 

But the body may toil on and suffer 
With a smile, so the heart is all right. 


The most popular type of Confederate song was what is loosely 
referred to as “the ballad,” a genre characterized by a lachrymose 
sweetness. Samples are “Call Me Not Back from the Echoless 
Shore,” “Dear Mother, I’ve Come Home To Die,” “Do They 
Miss Me At Home?” and its answer “Yes, We Think of Thee at 
Home,” “I Remember the Hour When Sadly We Parted,” “Just 
Before the Battle, Mother,” “‘Kiss Me Before I Die, Mother.” 
The well known “Let Me Kiss Him for His Mother,” which en- 
joyed wide wartime popularity, was not written during the war but 
was inspired earlier by an incident during an epidemic of yellow 
fever in New Orleans. 

John Hill Hewitt was probably the most interesting of all Con- 
federate authors and composers. In a sense he was the embodiment 
of the South’s struggle for literary independence. He was drama- 
tist, poet, historian, publisher, and (above all) song writer and 
composer. Harry Macarthy laid claim to the title “bard of the 
Confederacy,” but it is Hewitt who, in retrospect, is most deserving 
of that accolade. 

Hewitt’s early composing activities in Baltimore brought him 
the title “father of the American ballad.” His very first song was 
one of the most popular tunes of all time and is still a well-known 
drinking song in various guises. It was ‘““The Minstrel’s Return 
from the Wars,” written in Greenville, South Carolina, in 1825 
and first played for Henry Clay. 

In 1861 Hewitt was in Richmond, where his activities were 
largely theatrical. On the basis of his West Point education he of- 
fered his services to President Davis but was turned down on ac- 
count of his age—sixty in 1861. By 1863 he had removed to Au- 
gusta and was stage manager of the Concert Hall theatrical troupe 
there. For his actors Hewitt wrote or adapted more than twoscore 
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plays and operettas. His first song hit of the Confederate period 
was “All Quiet Along the Potomac To-Night,” published by J. A. 
Selby in Columbia. He entered an exclusive contract with the Schrei- 
ners and eight of his songs were published by them as ‘“The Musical 
Olio; or, Favorite Gems from that Popular Southern Composer, 
John H. Hewitt.” 

The exclusive contract did not last, and Hewitt was eventually 
published by himself in Augusta and by George Dunn in Richmond 
as well as by Schreiner. Other songs with words or music, or both, 
by Hewitt include ‘‘Dixie, the Land of King Cotton,” “Freedom’s 
Muster Drum,” “I Will Meet Thee,” ‘The Soldier’s Farewell,” 
“The Stonewall Quickstep,” ‘“‘When Upon the Field of Glory,” 
‘““Somebody’s Darling,” and ““Three Cheers for Our Jack Morgan.” 
This last is an arrangement of a tune by Emmett with words by 
Hewitt. As with many of his songs, he signed it with the pseudo- 
nym “Eugene Raymond.” 

Hewitt’s chief competitor for popular honors as a Confederate 
composer was Harry Macarthy. Macarthy’s forte was the patri- 
otic song. In addition to the immensely popular ‘“‘The Bonnie Blue 
Flag,” he presented in the “Personation Concerts,” in which he ap- 
peared with his wife Lottie Estelle, other selections from his own 
work: “Missouri, Bright Land of the West,” a sort of western 
“My Maryland,” “The Volunteer; or, It Is My Country’s Call,” 
and “Our Flag and Its Origin.” 


Hewitt took a dim view of his rival. When Macarthy left the 
Confederacy late in the war and was reported as playing in Phila- 
delphia, Hewitt wrote this parody of “The Bonnie Blue Flag’’: 


I’ve just come out from Dixie Land, 
Where rebels flocked to hear 
The humbug songs I used to sing 
About the “Volunteer,” 
The “Bonnie Blue Flag’”—‘‘Missouri,” too, 
“Our Flag” and “Pretty Jane”; 
But now—I think, I'll change my tune, 
And not go back again. 
Huzza! huzza!—I’ve dodged the shells of war, 
And Harry Macarthy has come off without a single scar. 
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They tried to put me in the ranks, 
But papers I display’d, 

That claimed me as an Englishman, 
For Queen Victoria made! 

And, though I stirred the rebels up, 
And sung my native lays, 

My object was to fill my purse 
By tickling them with praise. 


I oft enacted Protean parts, 
And changed my outward man: 
The latest change that | have made— 
Beat that, sir, if you can. 
No longer now a “Southern bard,” 
Your glories I will sing, 
So “Hail, Columbia, happy land!” 
May Lincoln reign your king! 
Huzza! huzza!—lI’ve dodged the shells of war, 
And Harry Macarthy has come off without a single scar. 


But the song that will live as long as the memory of the Confed- 
eracy is the Yankee minstrel tune—‘‘Dixie.” Much has been written 
concerning the origin of “Dixie.’”” My own conclusions are quite 
simple. As to the origin of the word I reject the labored etymology 
which links it to the Louisiana “Dix” notes or to a slaveholder 
named Dixie, and to accept as closest to the truth the note on the 
contemporaneous Werlein edition of “I’m Going Home to Dixie.” 
It reads: “As many inquiries have been made in regard to the mean- 
ing of ‘Dixies Land’ and as to its location, it may be well to remark, 
that with the Southern negroes, DIXIES LAND is but another 
name for Home. Hence it is but fair to conclude, that all South of 
Mason’s & Dixon’s line is the true ‘DIXIES LAND.’” Henry 
Hotze wrote in The Index: “The word ‘Dixie’ is an abbreviation 
of ‘Mason and Dixon’s line.’ . . . Years before I heard the tune 
I have heard negroes in the North use the word ‘Dixie’ in that 
sense, as familiarly as we do the more lengthy phrase from which 
it is derived.’’® But the note on “I’m Going Home to Dixie”’ appears 
also on the New York edition of 1861, and, as the song is a product 


®Henry Hotze, “Three Months in the Confederate Army: The Tune of Dixie,” The 
Index, 1, p. 140 (June 26, 1862). 
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of Dan Emmett, credit for popularizing the word as well as for 
writing the tune, seems properly to belong to him. 

The attempts to set the origin of the song in Louisville or Mont- 
gomery have been thoroughly discredited. Indications are that Em- 
mett, consciously or unconsciously, drew upon a musical source that 
had been familiar in part as a Negro stevedore tune. But Emmett, 
if this be so, embellished a mere musical phrase so that a new song 
was created. It is definitely to Dan Emmett that all credit for ‘‘Dix- 
ie’ is due. 

It was with some dismay that the official South—the “belles, beaux 
and brains’’—witnessed the rise of this song of humble origins to 
the status of a national tune. That it was played at the inauguration 
of Jefferson Davis as provisional President in 1861 did not cause 
the popularity of the song; its popularity caused it to be played on 
so auspicious an occasion. As Hotze noted, parodies sprang up on 
every side, but their popularity for actual singing never approached 
the original. Perhaps the best of these was by Albert Pike, “the 
poet-lawyer of Arkansas,” which begins: 


Southrons, hear your country call you! 
Up! Lest worse than death befall you! 


Hewitt wrote a new set of words which he called the “State Rights 
Song.’”’ The most interesting stanza of this is the second: 


We've ask’d in vain from year to year 
For rights to every Southron dear, 
But they mock’d—and they laugh’d at our plea; 
Stung by their scorn, we thunder’d forth 
A proud defiance to the North— 
And now we raise the shout of the free. 
Our star shall lose no lustre, 
Tho’ it shines all alone; 
Our drum shall call to muster, 
And our hearts beat as one! 


But the doggerel nonsense words of Dan Emmett’s minstrel 
piece are the words that have survived, and it is the same tune that 
Emmett wrote as a minstrel walk-around in April 1859 that evokes 
poignant memories of the South and of the Lost Cause. The tune 
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that thrilled Bryant's audiences in New York, the Confederate 
armies in the South, and generations of unreconstructed rebels, 
today thrills hearers all over the world as the authentic voice of 
American song. 


Music in the South was jointly an artistic and commercial ven- 


ture. Its value as propaganda, as a boost to morale, seems never to 
have been officially considered. But the influence of such songs as 
“Dixie,” “The Bonnie Blue Flag,” “Maryland, My Maryland;” 
all the gaudy, bold, patriotic tunes; the sentimental songs of home 
and of the battlefield; the braggart marches and happy polkas; the 
cloying waltzes and doleful ballads—was undoubtedly widespread 
and effective. Perhaps the best propaganda is that which develops 
spontaneously and is adopted by the people, not as propaganda, but 
as a genuine expression of national emotions—or, as a good tune. 





Two Russian Revolutions 


By HEREWARD T. PRICE 


Hereward T. Price, B.A. (Oxford) 03, M.A. (Oxford) ’11, Ph.D. (Bonn) 
’09, Professor of English, emeritus, the University of Michigan, has been 
Visiting Professor of English at Emory on a grant from the General Edu- 
cation Board during Winter and Spring Quarters 1950. Dr. Price’s career 
of scholarship was rudely interrupted by World War I, whose vicissitudes 
sent him to a prison camp in Siberia and a long sojourn in China. Here he 
gives an account of early observations of Russian Communism. 


HE YOUNG PEOPLE of today will scarcely realize that, not so 

long ago, there were three great empires in Europe: the Aus- 
trian, the German, and the Russian. The older generation in Amer- 
ica watched the destruction of these empires from the outside. In 
this paper I propose to describe how I watched from the inside 
while two revolutions, following one another in quick succession, 
put an end to the ancient regime in Russia. 

It is important to remember that it was not the Communists who 
destroyed Czarism. The first revolution, which dethroned the Czar 
and set up a provisional government in its place, was the work of 
all the liberal parties, Socialists and non-socialists, capitalists, even 
some conservatives who were sick of the Czar’s weaknesses, all took 
part in it. The provisional government was a non-party affair de- 
signed to keep things running until a democratically elected con- 
stitutional assembly could decide upon a form of government for 
Russia. The second revolution was the Communist uprising against 
the constitutional assembly. The Communists came into power not 
by dethroning the Czar but by destroying democracy. 

In 1916-17 I was in Siberia as a prisoner of war. How I got 
there is a story too long to tell, but all that is important is what 
happened after I was there. Contrary to regulations and also con- 
trary to the express orders of the Commandant of the camp, I was 
employed as a tutor to two Russian families under the very nose of 
the Commandant. From them I could learn of the gradual progress 
of the first revolution which drove the Czar from the throne. A 
curious thing about the Russians in those days was their habit of 
looking upon themselves as things to be shaped by Fate. They ap- 
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peared to have no will, and they kept saying, ““We know the Revo- 
lution is going to happen to us.’ And as the months passed by, 
things did happen, all going in the same direction, which they would 
discuss at great length, and finally came the assassination of Ras- 
putin. Then everybody said, ‘““The Revolution has come. It won't 
be long now.” It is impossible to make clear this feeling they had 
of being objects to be worked upon, instead of human beings who 
were shaping their fate. 

I was stationed in a prison camp tucked away in the East of Si- 
beria far off from the chief events. Every day the soldiers closed 
their work with the singing of that great Russian hymn “God Save 
the Czar,” and to all external appearances, the empire would last 
forever. And then one day a telegram came through that the revo- 
lution had broken out in the city then called Petrograd, and the 
whole camp broke up in confusion. The Commandant lost his power 
to enforce discipline; the soldiers simply refused to obey their off- 
cers; they went on the loose; they proclaimed themselves the mas- 
ters of the situation. They even sold their shoes for vodka. 

The situation looked so threatening that the Commandant of the 
camp felt himself obliged to write a letter to the head officer among 
the prisoners of war, requesting him to show the same loyalty to 
the new government as he had to the old. Fortunately, this officer 
kept his head and restrained the prisoners of war from exploiting 
the situation. Some of the hotter heads were for seizing the arms 
of the Russian soldiers and making a dash for liberty. They could 
have got the arms easily, but many hundred miles of snow-covered 
desert were between them and any form of liberty. If they had not 
perished miserably in the snow, the bandit tribes that infested the 
region would have finished them off. 

Under the Czar there had been no free political discussion at all. 
Everybody lived cautiously and was very careful to phrase his opin- 
ions on politics so that no suspicion of disloyalty should fasten on 
him. The Commandant of the camp was always raiding the homes 
of his officers in search of telltale documents, but those persons who 
had anything to conceal escaped him easily by transferring their 
documents to their offices. It never occurred to the Commandant 
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to look for anything there. The Commandant was typical of the old 
regime. Almost certainly he had been stationed in Siberia as a punish- 
ment for some sort of indiscretion. There were only two sorts of offi- 
cers in the camp: those suspected of liberal leanings, and those who 
had, in some way or other, broken the law. The common soldiers 
were nearly all Finns and Letts. That is to say, the Russian govern- 
ment could not trust them at the front, so it removed them thou- 
sands of miles from their homes to where they could do no damage. 

The moment the news of the revolution came through, every- 
thing changed. The different parties were now free to go to work, 
and quite suddenly the Socialists developed a wild activity. They 
had easy going, because the Finns and the Letts resented their treat- 
ment by the Russians and they were against the official government 
anyway. The Socialists aimed their propaganda especially at the 
common soldiers. ‘If you join our party, each of you will receive a 
big house and a large farm all your own.” As the parties of the 
right could not promise anything at all, it is clear why the soldiers 
swung over to the left. The Communists went further, and prom- 
ised the common soldier what he most of all desired—a speedy end 


to the war and a return to his family. What the Communists really 
wanted was to disintegrate the army as a preparation for their 
seizure of power. 


Meanwhile, a regimental doctor who had formerly belonged to 
the camp and was now stationed at Irkutsk sent for me to come and 
live with his family and be a tutor to his children. Two stalwart 
guards were sent to convoy me to Irkutsk. We travelled fourth- 
class, all huddled together like pigs in a pen. I had a book with me 
which I used to read, and everybody in the carriage regarded me 
with wonder and awe. They thought I was some sort of a magician 
that I could make sense of those black marks on white paper. There 
was the old Russia that is now destroyed. Another bit of old Russia 
showed itself when we got to Irkutsk. My guards did not like the 
idea of my carrying my heavy boxes, so they proposed that they 
should carry my boxes and I should carry their bayoneted rifles. 
And so we marched at dead of night through Irkutsk—they going 
ahead of me, I coming up behind with a rifle on each shoulder, in a 
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position to kill both of them any time I liked. The simplicity of the 
Russian soldier was an inexhaustible theme, and I often wonder 
whether the Soviets have changed him to something different. 

We arrived at Irkutsk at Eastertime. My two guards wanted to 
stay on at Irkutsk over Sunday for the festival, and they suggested 
to my doctor that he should falsify the date on the certificate of 
delivery and say that they had given me to him four days later than 
the actual time. There was the revolution peeping through. Two 
months before they would never have dared to suggest anything of 
the sort. My doctor refused them brusquely and sent them away 
with fleas in their ears. 

Irkutsk was at that time the central city of Siberia. Its population 
was exceedingly mixed. You could see Buryats in the blue costumes 
the Chinese had introduced in the seventeenth century. Those Mon- 
gols seemed to have stepped straight out of a picture of the Chen 
Lung period. There were other Mongols, nomad steppe-dwellers, 
who rode on reindeer and lived in tents of reindeer-skin. There were 
Mohammedan Tartars, with dark, melancholy eyes, high cheek- 
bones, and hooked noses, who still drank the mare’s milk which had 
been the support of Genghis Khan and his conquering army. I tried 
it once, and decided that no wonder Genghis Khan was so victori- 
ous; only heroes could live on such a drink. Besides there were all 
sorts of exiles from European Russia, a Jewish colony, and a few 
enormously rich families who had made money by developing the 
coal and other mineral resources of the province. You never asked 
anybody why he was in Irkutsk, because the question might have 
been embarrassing. A great part of the population were prisoners 
or criminals who had been let out of prison but who were not 
allowed to return to their homes in European Russia. Then there 
was a large garrison of infantry, cavalry, and artillery. My doctor 
was the regimental doctor to one of these infantry regiments. We 
lived in a small cottage not far from the barracks, about a half a 
mile from the town. 


It was a time of great happiness. It was something like the mood 
that Siberians feel when watching the river in May. For weeks they 
have been expecting the ice to break and it looks as if this would 
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never happen. And then one day a crack comes with a loud roar 
and the waters start moving to the sea. The hills are suddenly pur- 
ple with flowers and the woods are full of the songs of birds. That 
mood of irresponsible happiness which the Siberian feels when Spring 
has really come now filled the whole population. For a short time 
joy in their new freedom united the people. All differences disap- 
peared, and from the Chinese coolie to the leader of society every- 
body was animated by the same ecstasy. 

However, the gains of the revolution had not been consolidated. 
There was no constitution and no government, and therefore the 
first thing to do was to elect a constituent assembly which would 
then establish a constitution for Russia. Once this had been settled, 
then Russia could go ahead. The assembly was to meet about six 
months ahead in the winter. Meanwhile, all the different parties 
were as free as air and they could speechify as much as they liked 
in favor of their principles. At the same time, the war was still 
being waged, and rightly or wrongly the government decided to 
prosecute it with all the energy at their command. 

The most active agitators in Irkutsk were the Communists. They 
were resolved to make themselves masters of Russia, first by boring 
from within and afterwards by violence and bloodshed. I had a 
ringside seat and I was able to keep a close watch on their propa- 
ganda. They had by far the best speakers, and their representatives 
knew how to take on the air of belonging to the people. What I 
principally saw was their endeavor to corrupt the army. They were 
determined to lose the war. They told the soldiers they were 
only fighting for American and British capitalists. The war, they 
averred, had nothing to do with the Russian peasant. In every 
company there was a political representative who was in effect the 
oficial propagandist for Communist ideas. He preached especially 
cowardice and disloyalty and the certainty of defeat. The soldiers 
became so terrified that before they went to the front they used to 
ask German prisoners of war for testimonials that they had be- 
haved kindly to the prisoners. At the front they proposed to run 
over to the German side, flourish these testimonials, and expected 
to be safe. The Communists also filled the detachments that were 
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sent to the front with large numbers of their propagandists, who 
did a fine job of corrupting the army in the field of battle. On one 
occasion when Brusilof had won a brilliant victory, these propa- 
gandists persuaded the Russian soldiers to leave the positions they 
had won and to retreat as far and fast as possible. They put fifty 
miles between themselves and the Germans, and the whole fruits 
of victory were lost. 

The Communists accompanied sabotage of the army by under- 
mining the national economy. European Russia was starving, but 
the Communist agents managed to hold up the freight trains full 
of food which might have saved the situation. Tons of meat, fish, 
butter, and eggs rotted on the tracks. At the same time the Com- 
munists by various devices created an artificial scarcity of con- 
sumers’ goods. They hoped to make it appear the provisional gov- 
ernment was a complete failure. The people, starving and destitute, 
would then, they thought, join them in turning the government out. 

All this while the Communists endeavored to win the Irkutsk 
garrison to their side so that they could start a rebellion against 
the new government. Their plans were aided by the peculiar con- 
stitution of the army in Siberia. It was largely composed of those 
European races which the government feared. Letts and Finns and 
Poles formed whole regiments. It was easy to render these troops 
disaffected. Moreover the new government, in a wave of sentimen- 
tal sympathy for humanity, had released all the criminals in Siberia 
from prison, and these gentlemen hurried into the army just in 
order to obtain weapons. One could watch from week to week how 
the soldiers in the regiment were gradually being won away from 
loyalty to the government and were espousing the cause of the Com- 
munists. Of course, the Communists could promise solid things: 
immediate peace if they were elected, a big house and a big farm 
to every soldier, and a share in the new government of the country. 
The most dangerous promise was immediate peace, because that 
rotted the morale of the soldiers completely and took away their 
desire to fight. 

Meanwhile things went from bad to worse in the city. The num- 
ber of armed soldiers who were hardened criminals formed a star- 
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tling danger to public safety. Robbers attacked people by daylight 
even in the crowded streets. Women were thrown down and robbed 
of their furs in the main square of the town. If anyone heard a 
woman cry for help, he did not stir. It was most likely a trap to get 
him to run into the arms of some bandits. Every night we used to 
hear shooting all around our house. The neighborhood of the regi- 
ment made the roads notoriously dangerous, since the soldiers used to 
issue from the barracks and prey on passengers all night long. Even 
their own officers who returned to the barracks at night were not safe. 
The soldiers would attack them and strip them of their valuables. 

At last, some time during the summer, the behavior of the sol- 
diers in the infantry regiment where my doctor was stationed be- 
came so alarming that the government felt they must do something 
about it. They had a few troops on whom they could rely, especially 
the cadet corps, which was in effect an officers’ training corps. So 
one afternoon they sent up a company of a hundred cadets to bring 
the regiment to their senses. It was a hundred men against a regi- 
ment, and the Communists really thought that they would win. 
The hundred men deployed in such a manner that their left wing 
rested on our house, and the Communist soldiers came out to face 
them. My little pupil, a boy of ten, thought he would like to see 
the fun. So he ran out and took up a position between the two 
armies. I made frantic signs to him to come back, and it nearly cost 
me my life. The cadets thought I was signalling the enemy and they 
swung their rifles on to me. But I managed to make them see the 
little boy and I got him safely home. 

The Communists failed in this trial of strength through the 
logic of their position. They had told the soldiers that Communism 
meant peace and no fighting; so that when it came to a showdown, 
the soldiers just refused to fight. They crept back to their barracks 
and the government had won the day. 

The great thing about the Communists is that they never give 
up, and they always learn from their blunders. They are never so 
dangerous as just after a defeat. From now onwards they worked 
hard at putting pep into their soldiers. They also saw that they 
must win over the artillery. We heard rumors from time to time, 
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such as, ‘“They now have Battery One and Battery Two” and so on, 
until it appeared that they had won over every battery, and then 
we knew the time had come. It was a queer life on the edge of a 
volcano which everybody felt was certain to blow up pretty soon, 
and whenever we met friends it was with surprise that we were 
still alive, and when we said goodbye it was like taking an eternal 
farewell. Then one morning just as I was going to start into town, 
they said to me quite simply, “You can’t go to town today; the 
Revolution is going to begin at nine o’clock.”” At nine o'clock I was 
on the crest of a hill with a Communist overlooking the city. As 
we heard the sound of the first firing break out, he turned to me 
with a gesture of explanation: “Well, you know,” he said, ‘“‘men 
are at the bottom only wild beasts.” That is the fundamental prem- 
ise of the Communist philosophy. 

The government had only the cadets and the Cossacks on its 
side. The Communists had an overwhelming superiority in the 
infantry and artillery, but at first they could make no impression. 
The government advanced toward our regiment, driving the Com- 
munist soldiers back. Then that night my host woke me up and said 
he thought someone was knocking at the door. I listened for a min- 
ute and told him that it was machine-gun fire in the next field, and, 
believe it or not, I went back to sleep. In the morning, just as we 
were sitting down to breakfast, we saw a soldier under our win- 
dows and found that our house was in the actual line of battle. We 
collected a few things and ran for our lives through the opposing 
lines, and I shall never forget the sounds of bullets swooshing in the 
snow left and right of me as the cadets missed their aim. The Com- 
munists drove the cadets back and put their artillery to work. They 
had old-fashioned guns which jumped a yard in the air at each dis- 
charge and then leapt along in the snow. The Russians had the best 
marksmen in the world and they knew how to aim with wonderful 
accuracy. We could see the shells striking exactly those buildings in 
the city that they desired to hit. After some time the Allied consuls 
in the city got together and arranged an understanding by which the 
Communists were allowed to take over the government and the 
loyalist troops were allowed to go home. The day after peace was 
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proclaimed all the soldiers in the infantry regiment were rushing to 
the station. Nothing on earth could hold them back or keep them in 
the service. The Communists had promised them peace and they 
took it. As a result, within a week the Communists had scarcely 
any army left. They were ruling the province on a shoestring. 

As usual, they were not cast down by any turn of circumstances. 
They had an irreducible corps of armed enthusiasts and they set 
about raising an army from the prisoners of war. Then they pro- 
ceeded to disarm the population. It was death to be found in the 
possession of any weapon. And so they were safe. Resistance be- 
came impossible because they were the only armed power in the 
city. The prisoners of war were their trump card. The prestige of 
the prisoners was so great that when Red soldiers wanted to go 
home at night they begged the prisoners of war to go home with 
them to keep them safe. Here one can see the pattern the Com- 
munists have always followed: the seizure of power by violence, 
the immediate disarming of everybody who is not a Communist, 
thus rendering resistance impossible, the raising of a large force 
to make it quite certain that they will be able to dominate any situa- 
tion that may arise. 

This insurrection at Irkutsk was, of course, only one among many 
all over Russia. The pattern was the same everywhere—violent 
seizure of power, disarmament of the enemy, tyranny. About a 
month later the constituent assembly was to have met at Petrograd 
and to have drawn up a democratic constitution for Russia. The 
overwhelming majority of the assembly was Socialist, but Lenin 
struck and scattered its members by force before they had a chance 
to meet, and thus established by violence the new Communist re- 
gime. This was the Communist revolution, the second revolution. 

In Siberia, the Communists did not have an altogether easy time. 
In the outlying districts leaders arose who gathered around them 
armies to contest the power of the Communists. Amusing things 
used to happen in these fights. The Communists insisted on having 
a political officer attached to every company or battery or squadron 
of the army. His business was to spy on the officers and to see that 
they remained loyal to the Communist government. On one occa- 
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sion the commissar attached to a battery of artillery noticed that 
the four guns were placed far apart. He ordered the commander 
of the battery to put them all together. To separate the guns seemed 
to him like treason. The captain protested, “If you put the guns 
together, one lucky shot from the enemy might blow up the whole 
battery.” The commissar said, ‘“That’s bourgeois nonsense. I order 
you to bring the guns together.”” The captain did so, and you 
guessed it: a lucky shot knocked out the whole battery, but not the 
commissar. As a matter of fact, discipline was so rotten in the Soviet 
armies in Siberia and their leadership so imbecile that if it had not 
been for the prisoners of war, whom they coaxed into their fold, 
they could not have survived. 

Let me repeat what I have stated in my opening paragraphs. The 
importance of all this is to correct the widespread mistake about 
how the Communists came to rule Russia. It was not the Commu- 
nists who deposed the Czar or who set up the government follow- 
ing his removal. They struck against a democratic assembly which 
was overwhelmingly Socialistic and, in effect, they removed by vio- 
lence free Socialists from power. They altogether smashed the dem- 
ocratic procedure of electing a government by a representative 
assembly. Their regime was founded on violence against represen- 
tatives of the people. 

Some months afterwards, just before I left Siberia for good, I 
was with a group of Americans, Englishmen, and Russians discuss- 
ing the future of Russia. We Anglo-Saxons were full of plans for 
reéstablishing democracy. The Russians heard us with pity. They 
were just the same as ever. “You do not understand,” they said. 
“We Russians know when anything is going to happen; we feel it 
in our bones. When the fated time comes, the Communists will 
disappear.”’ Those delicate and sensitive people might have come 
straight from the pages of Chekhov. Probably they waited until they 
met their fate in the shape of a firing squad. I often wonder whether 
such Russians still exist, or whether the stern discipline of the So- 
viets has produced a generation that does not live on dreams and 
illusions. But to take away from the Russians their power to dream 
is to destroy their noblest gift. 
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King Herod and Saint John 


By FRANcIs PLEDGER HULME 


Francis Pledger Hulme, author of Come Up THE VALLEY, is Professor of 
English at New York State Teachers College, Oswego. 


When Herod heard: 
“Give me the head!” 
The severing word 
Salome said, 


He knew he must 
Protect the saint: 
Honor and lust 
Made Herod faint. 


The king was sick, 
Although his blood 
Had passioned quick 
As she had stood 


Before the dance, 
Her body bare, 
Clouding his glance 
With her dark hair, 


Letting her slim 
Lechery speak, 
Challenging him, 

And knowing him weak. 


The dancing over, 
For all his pains 
Desire was fever 
In old, cold veins. 


He found no fault 
In John at all: 

His pledge was salt, 
His oath was gall. 


Desire and pride 

Had eaten him through. 
Himself had died 
Between the two. 
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Between the whore 

And her dancing daughter 
What was one more 

Jew to slaughter? 


Yet John the thin 
And terrible youth 
Had named their sin, 
Had spoken truth. 


Then from the throne 
Herodias, 
Who hated John 


For what she was, 


His brother’s wife, 
The mother-queen, 
Who gnawed his life, 
Triumphed, obscene: 


“Well flown, my bird! 
Herod has spoken. 
The Tetrarch’s word 
Will not be broken. 


“Husband, your oath!” 
He lifted his hands. 
However loath, 

He gave commands. 


The head of John 

Rolled in the dust. 

The deed was done 
And honor lost. 


Love lost its chance 
To lust and pride: 
So for a dance 


The Baptist died. 


But from the ground 
Where the head fell 
A golden sound 
Began to swell. 
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Only himself 

Could hear the words 
That cut in half 

Like angel swords, 


That left him shaken, 
Pierced to the heart: 
“Herod has taken 
The worser part! 


“Darkness is dealt 
To Herod, and horror!” 


The Tetrarch knelt 
And groaned in terror— 


“For John our grace, 

For John our love: 

For Herod a place 

More grim than the grave.” 


In terror he shook 
To the great sound 
Like light that broke 
Over the ground: 


“His death is nothing 
Who dies for Me: 
But Heaven’s loathing 
Will follow thee!” 


The great voice ceased, 
And darkness fell. 
King Herod crossed 
The court to hell. 





Mutual Preservation and 


Humpty Dumpty 


By Wi.u1aM B. Srusss 


William B. Stubbs, A.B.’19, former Professor of Political Science at Emory, 
is co-editor with Professor Cullen B. Gosnell of SELecr READINGS IN 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT (New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1948). 


‘“ UTUAL PRESERVATION of their lives, liberties and estates” 

M was considered by John Locke, the Englishman whose 
political writings greatly influenced leaders of the American Revo- 
lution, as “the great and chief end... of men uniting into common- 
wealths, and putting themselves under government.” Abraham 
organized his family for the mutual preservation of its members 
and servants. Gideon served as leader of several of the tribes of 
Israel whose men sought to unite for preservation of their lives, 
liberties, and estates. David did much to lead all of the tribes of 
Israel to join together under one state government for mutual pres- 
ervation against the forces of the Philistines and other enemies. 
Not long after the American Revolution the citizens of the thir- 
teen states found that mutual preservation called for the crea- 
tion of an effective federal union. Today, when modern facilities 
for transportation and communication make of the world one neigh- 
borhood, and when atomic bombs and other weapons of devastation 
threaten the very existence of civilization, many thoughtful men are 
seeking some type of world commonwealth or government for 
mutual preservation. 

On December 10, 1948, the General Assembly of the United 
Nations passed and proclaimed a “Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights.”* This action of the General Assembly has been heralded 
as an important step in the direction of world peace and the mutual 
preservation of individual rights. The document deserves the atten- 
tion of every thoughtful citizen. The reader is likely to see in it 


1See the full text in United Nations Bulletin, V1, 1 (January 1, 1949), pages 6-8. 
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three major component parts: (1) the Preamble, (2) Articles 1 
through 21, and (3) Articles 22 through 30. 

That the ideals, hopes, and aspirations of many people are ex- 
pressed in the Universal Declaration may be seen in the following 
excerpts from the preamble: 


WHEREAS recognition of the inherent dignity and of the 
equal and inalienable rights of all members of the human fam- 
ily is the foundation of freedom, justice and peace in the world, 


WHEREAS it is essential, if man is not to be compelled to 
have recourse, as a last resort, to rebellion against tyranny and 


oppression, that human rights should be protected by the rule 
of law, 


WHEREAS it is essential to promote the development of 
friendly relations among nations, 


WHEREAS a common understanding of these rights and free- 
doms is of the greatest importance for the full realization of 
this pledge, 


Now THEREFORE THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY PROCLAIMS this 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights as a common standard 
of achievement for all peoples and all nations, to the end that 
every individual and every organ of society, keeping this 
Declaration constantly in mind, shall strive by teaching and 
education to promote respect for these rights and freedoms and 
by progressive measures, national and international, to secure 
their universal and effective recognition and observance, both 
among the peoples of Member States themselves and among 
the peoples of territories under their jurisdiction. 


Is it true that all “human rights should be protected by the rule 
of law’’? Is it possible to change all moral, natural, or human rights 
into legal rights which officers of a court can enforce? 

Persons familiar with the history of either Roman law or Anglo- 
American law know that there may be transformation of some 
natural or human rights into legal rights. Through the activities 
of a Roman magistrate (praetor peregrinus), natural law (jus 
naturale) influenced the administration of justice in cases involving 
non-Roman subjects of the Empire. Rules of law so developed (jus 
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gentium) were later instrumental in adding to legal rights guaran- 
teed by the law applied to Roman citizens themselves (jus civile). 
Through extraordinary remedies granted by the Chancellor in Eng- 
land, rules based on equity and good conscience were developed. 
Procedures in equity broke the narrow limits of the common-law 
forms of action and added to the legal rights of English citizens. 
Agencies of the federal government in the United States have pro- 
vided additional legal remedies giving effect to certain natural or 
human rights of citizens of the United States, e.g. freedom from 
slavery. Surely we need not feel that an end has been reached in 
the transformation of human into legal rights under government 
set up for mutual preservation. Can such transformation include 
the rights declared by the General Assembly of the United Nations? 

The language of Articles 1 through 21 of the Declaration is not 
likely to startle many Americans. Words in the first two articles 
remind us of the emphasis of Thomas Jefferson in the Declaration 
of Independence, signed July 4, 1776. 


Article 1. All human beings are born free and equal in dig- 
nity and rights. They are endowed with reason and conscience 
and should act towards one another in a spirit of brotherhood. 


Article 2. 1—Everyone is entitled to all the rights and free- 
doms set forth in this Declaration, without distinction of any 
kind, such as race, color, sex, language, religion, political or 
other opinion, national or social origin, property, birth or other 
ae 


Can legal effect be given to the declaration that all human beings 
“should act towards one another in a spirit of brotherhood?” After 
Humpty Dumpty, in the nursery rhyme, fell from the wall, not even 
all the King’s horses and all the King’s men could put him (the egg) 
together again. The nature of a broken egg is such that putting it 
together was beyond the powers of any, or a combination of all, of 
the agencies of the King’s government. The familiar jingle ex- 
presses symbolically a great political truth: there are some desirable 
ends which cannot be achieved through the force of government. 
Many would agree that ‘whosoever looketh on a woman to lust 
after her,” if the woman be another man’s wife, has committed a 
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moral wrong. It would be a practical impossibility to transform 
that moral wrong into a legal wrong for which there would be an 
effective court remedy. Is not a religious approach to the individual 
more effective than a legislative enactment, if the desired end is high 
moral character? 

It should be noted that most of the rights declared in Articles 1 
through 21 are such as have been given legal effect in England and 
in the United States of America. 


Article 3. Everyone has the right to life, liberty and the 
security of person. 


Article 4. No one shall be held in slavery or servitude;.. . 


Article 5. No one shall be subjected to torture or to cruel 
inhuman or degrading treatment or punishment. 


Article 6. Everyone has the right to recognition everywhere 
as a person before the law. 


Article 7. All are equal before the law and are entitled with- 
out any discrimination to equal protection of the law. ... 


Article 8. Everyone has the right to an effective remedy by 
the competent national tribunals for acts violating the funda- 
mental rights granted him by the constitution or by law. 


Article 9. No one shall be subjected to arbitrary arrest, de- 
tention or exile. 


Article 10. Everyone is entitled in full equality to a fair and 
public hearing by an independent and impartial tribunal, in the 
determination of his rights and obligations and of any crim- 
inal charge against him. 


Article 11. 1—Everyone charged with a penal offense has 
the right to be presumed innocent until proved guilty. ... 


Article 12. No one shall be subjected to arbitrary interfer- 
ence with his privacy, family, home or correspondence, nor to 
attacks upon his honor and reputation. ... 


Article 13. 1—Everyone has the right to freedom of move- 
ment and residence within the borders of each state. 2—Ev- 
eryone has the right to leave any country, including his own, 
and to return to his country. 


ee et Mee BRET EE SS 


Article 14. 1—Everyone has the right to seek and to enjoy 
in other countries asylum from persecution. 2—This right 
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may not be invoked in the case of prosecutions genuinely aris- 
ing from non-political crimes or from acts contrary to the pur- 
poses and principles of the United Nations. 


Article 15. 1—Everyone has the right to a nationality. 
2—No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his nationality nor 
denied the right to change his nationality. 


Article 16. 1—Men and women of full age, without any 
limitation due to race, nationality or religion, have the right to 
marry and to found a family... . 


Article 17. 1—Everyone has the right to own property 
alone as well as in association with others. 2—No one shall be 
arbitrarily deprived of his property. 

Article 18. Everyone has the right to freedom of thought, 
conscience and religion; .. . 


Article 19. Everyone has the right to freedom of opinion 
and expression;... 


Article 20. 1—Everyone has the right to freedom of peace- 
ful assembly and association. 2—-No one may be compelled to 
belong to an association. 


Article 21. 1—Everyone has the right to take part in the 
government of his country... . 


Granted that some human rights may be transformed into legal 
rights, and granted also that efforts to give legislative effect to other 
human rights might be a waste of time, would it not be wise for the 
good citizen to analyze carefully each of the articles in the Univer- 
sal Declaration? Such an analysis is far beyond the scope of this 
paper, but a few suggestions in that direction may be helpful. 

Article 5 of the Declaration reads: ‘‘No one shall be subjected to 
torture or to cruel inhuman or degrading treatment or punishment.” 
Compare the language of this article with Amendment VIII to the 
Constitution of the United States: “Excessive bail shall not be 


required, nor excessive fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual punish- 
ments inflicted.” Some will be interested in seeing the likeness of 
this Amendment VIII to the language of Section 10 of the Bill of 
Rights adopted by the English Parliament in 1689: ‘That excessive 
bail ought not to be required, nor excessive fines imposed; nor cruel 
and unusual punishments inflicted.” An examination of English doc- 
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uments formulated much earlier than 1689 would show that many 
restrictions on the power of the king had long been insisted upon by 
Englishmen interested in mutual preservation of life, liberties, and 
estates. Note, for instance, that Magna Carta, in the year 1215, 
included such provisions as: “A freeman shall not be amerced for 
a slight offence.’’ Evidently Article 5 may claim relationship to a 
long line of Anglo-American documentary ancestors. 


Within Articles 1-21 of the Declaration are many proposals 
which, like Article 5, carry features indicating Anglo-American an- 
cestry. In thinking of the legal rights into which the declared human 
rights might be transformed, see how often the act or omission to 
be given effect by the court, the content of the legal right, might be 
classified under non-interference, non-interference by either govern- 
ment agents or private individuals. As the action of a federal court 
in the United States may serve as an added protection from arbi- 
trary arrest of a Georgia citizen by a Georgia sheriff, so it is con- 
ceivable that a world court of limited jurisdiction, some time in the 
future, might provide added protection to a citizen of the United 
States, of Russia, or of any other national state against “arbitrary 
arrest, detention or exile” (Article 9) undertaken by a national 
officer. 

Remembering that Englishmen in the years 1215, 1628, and 
1689 insisted upon written acknowledgment of restraints upon the 
power of the king, and knowing that Americans in 1789-1791 in- 
sisted upon adopting the first ten amendments to the Constitution, 
restraining the power of the federal government, citizens of many 
nations can be expected to insist upon restraining the power of any 
world government which may be established in the future. Follow- 
ing the traditional conception of a “bill of rights,” many of the sug- 
gestions in Articles 1-21 of the Universal Declaration might some 
day be transformed into valuable legal limitations on a central world 
government. 

Accustomed to the bill-of-rights emphasis on restraint of central 
power, Americans will not overlook the fact that in Articles 22-30 
the General Assembly of the United Nations proposes the setting 
up of “rights” which would increase rather than restrain the power 
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of centralized government. There are many points on which some 
of the proposed rights may differ from those which are usually 
brought to mind by the words bill of rights. One legal right may 
differ from another as to (a) the party benefited, or the beneficiary, 
on behalf of whom the right calls for some act to be done or not to 
be done; (b) the party bound, or the obligee, who owes a duty to 
do or not to do some act; (c) the act or omission, the content of the 
right, which may be demanded by the beneficiary, or must be done 
by the obligee; (d) the thing, or object of the right, on which the 
content (act or omission) takes effect; (e) the title, or evidence of 
acquisition, by which the claimant or beneficiary can show that the 
act should be done or omitted on his behalf with reference to the 
object of the right; or (f) the agency, method, or degree of enforce- 
ment by means of which society restrains or coerces individuals who 
fail to conform voluntarily to the particular rule of conduct ex- 
pressed or implied in the particular legal right. Even a hasty read- 
ing of Articles 22-30, with these points in mind, is likely to lead to 
a number of very difficult questions. 


Article 22. Everyone, as a member of society, has the right 
to social security and is entitled to realization, through national 
effort and international co-operation and in accordance with the 
organization and resources of each State, of the economic, 
social and cultural rights indispensable for his dignity and the 
free development of his personality. 


Article 23. 1—Everyone has the right to work, to free 
choice of employment, to just and favorable conditions of work 
and to protection against unemployment. 2—Everyone, with- 
out any discrimination, has the right to equal pay for equal 
work. 3—Everyone who works has the right to just and favor- 
able remuneration insuring for himself and his family an ex- 
istence worthy of human dignity, and supplemented, if neces- 
sary, by other means of social protection. 4—Everyone has the 
right to form and to join trade unions for the protection of his 
interests. 


Article 24. Everyone has the right to rest and leisure, in- 
cluding reasonable limitation of working hours and periodic 
holidays with pay. 
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Article 25. 1—Everyone has the right to a standard of liv- 
ing adequate for the health and well-being of himself and of 
his family, including food, clothing, housing and medical care 
and necessary social services, and the right to security in the 
event of unemployment, sickness, disability, widowhood, old 
age or other lack of livelihood in circumstances beyond his con- 
trol. 2—Motherhood and childhood are entitled to special 
care and assistance. All children, whether born in or out of 
wedlock, shall enjoy the same social protection. 


Article 26. 1\—Everyone has the right to education. Educa- 
tion shall be free, at least in the elementary and fundamental 
stages. Elementary education shall be compulsory. Technical 
and professional education shall be made generally available 
and higher education shall be equally accessible to all on the 
basis of merit. 2—Education shall be directed to the full de- 
velopment of the human personality and to the strengthening 
of respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms. It shall 
promote understanding, tolerance and friendship among all 
nations, racial or religious groups, and shall further the activi- 
ties of the United Nations for the maintenance of peace. 
3—Parents have a prior right to choose the kind of education 
that shall be given to their children. 


Article 27. 1—Everyone has the right freely to participate 
in the cultural life of the community, to enjoy the arts and to 
share in scientific advancement and its benefits. 2—Everyone 
has the right to the protection of the moral and material inter- 
ests resulting from any scientific, literary or artistic production 
of which he is the author. 


Article 28. Everyone is entitled to a social and international 
order in which the rights and freedoms set forth in this Dec- 
laration can be fully realized. 


Article 29. 1—-Everyone has duties to the community in 
which alone the free and full development of his personality is 
possible. 2—In the exercise of his rights and freedoms, every- 
one shall be subject only to such limitations as are determined 
by law solely for the purpose of securing due recognition and 
respect for the rights and freedoms of others and of meeting 
the just requirements of morality, public order and the gen- 
eral welfare in a democratic society. 3—-These rights and free- 
doms may in no case be exercised contrary to the purposes and 
principles of the United Nations. 
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Article 30. Nothing in this Declaration may be interpreted 
as implying for any State, group or person any right to engage 

in any activity or to perform any act aimed at the destruction 

of any of the rights and freedoms set forth herein. 

There is a tremendous difference between the legal rights charac- 
terized by a non-interference or restraint content, and the type of 
legal rights proposed by Articles 22-25. If governments are to pro- 
vide effective legal remedies to guarantee food, clothing, housing, 
medical care, periodic holidays with pay, and the meeting of other 
physical needs of all citizens, what type of governmental organiza- 
tion will be necessary? Try to imagine the enforcement of legal 
rights guaranteeing all of these things. How could the guarantee 
of “equal pay for equal work” be put into effect without interfering 
with “the right to a standard of living adequate for the health and 
well-being of himself and of his family?’ Would the variation in 
the number of individuals in the different families be taken care of 
by income-tax adjustments? Would the government provide a sub- 
sidy for each child in the family? Could the financing of such a 
government and the control of the economic system necessary to 
guarantee the proposed legal rights be effected with less regulation 
than was experienced during World War II? Is such regulation 
practicable in peacetime? 


When the obligee of a right is the federal government, and the 
content of the right calls for payment of money, any Congress of 
the United States, using the power of controlling the currency, may 
nullify such a right created by a previous Congress. This principle 
was followed by Mr. Justice Stone in 1935 when the Supreme Court 
of the United States passed on questions which arose in connection 
with the lowering of the gold content of the dollar. Legal rights 
subject to such nullification are certainly imperfect, or less sure of 
enforcement than the type of right which is asserted by the use of 
a writ of habeas corpus, insuring freedom from arbitrary arrest. 
How can a government do otherwise than make imperfect those 
rights which depend upon the successful operation of both the eco- 
nomic system and an elaborate governmental bureaucracy ? 


John Locke, the political philosopher of the Glorious Revolution 
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which produced the English Bill of Rights of 1689, was frequently 
quoted by Thomas Jefferson, Samuel Adams, and other American 
leaders who desired to restrain government agents from certain 
types of interference with individual conduct. An earlier English 
political writer, Thomas Hobbes, supported the view that the king’s 
power over his subjects should be unlimited, so long as the king pro- 
vided the subjects with physical protection. The premature child 
of a mother disturbed by fear of the approach of the Spanish Ar- 
mada (1588), and later one of three children deserted by his father, 
Hobbes seemed to be dominated by a desire for physical security. 
He was not as much concerned with non-interference by government 
as were Locke, Jefferson, and Adams, who insisted upon freedom 
from security, the type of security advocated by Hobbes. Is it pos- 
sible that the great desire for physical security in the world today 
is making people think like Hobbes? 

Can a government seeking primarily to meet the individual physi- 
cal needs of all of its citizens preserve the type of rights guaranteed 
in the English Bill of Rights and the first ten amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States? Look at Article 30 of the Dec- 
laration. Would an individual be free to speak, to write, to organize 
groups to advocate the abolition of rights to holidays with pay? 
In protecting such economic rights would the government curtail 
freedom of speech and expression? Would Article 30 be used to 
quiet those who would seek freedom from security ? 

Many analysts would agree that the world would be a better 
place for living if some type of world authority were created to give 
legal effect to some of the human rights declared by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. Some men are likely to believe 
that it is necessary to clarify our thinking about the chief end of 
government. Shall it be (1) mutual preservation of lives through 
governmental guarantees of physical and economic security, or (2) 
mutual preservation of liberties through checks on governmental 
power, restraints held dear since 1215 and earlier? Many may em- 
phasize the need for religious or spiritual growth. All would do 
well to keep in mind the lesson of Humpty Dumpty: there are some 
desirable ends which cannot be achieved through the force of gov- 
ernment. 
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EDITORIAL 


There was a time not so long ago when the college professor’s job 
extended over only nine months of the year. From mid-June to 
mid-September campuses were deserted except for maintenance 
workers, libraries were closed or put on short schedule, and grassy 
quadrangles, shady walks, and ivy-covered walls brooded in a long 
aestivation. Professors, released from classroom attendance, were 
free to travel, to engage in varied avocations, to loaf and invite 
their souls, or even to hole in somewhere and complete large pro- 
jects of research and writing. Some did one thing and some another, 
but whatever use they made of them, all looked forward to the 
summer holidays and cherished them as the unique privilege of the 
academic life. 

The long summer vacation is now a thing of the past at most 
institutions of higher learning. There are some variations in its 
program, and there is some slowing down of its tempo, but the 
summer term shows no less profitable intellectual activity than do 
its elder sisters of the university calendar. The new order is better 
for these present times, and many irrefutable arguments might be 
produced in proof. But with its coming, cloistered leisure was no 
more. 

David Harum is authority for the statement that there’s about 
as much human nature in some folks as in others, if not more. Mr. 
Harum possessed a truly liberal mind, and, although he had little 
acquaintance with professors, it may safely be assumed that he 
would have accepted them, cautiously, as human beings. 

No calling is pursued with more devotion and with more joy than 
that of the professor; his dedication to the scholarly vocation 
comes as near as may be to total dedication. But human nature will 
crop out. When the warm airs of spring flow through corridors, 
classrooms, and offices; when the clatter of the power mower dis- 
turbs afternoon seminar and committee meeting; when a whole 
day’s schedule may be disrupted by leaving one’s raincoat at home— 
then the restless season begins to work on the professor. 

The manuscript of the journal article in its Manila folder lies 
ready to his hand, but 


The unfinished window in Aladdin’s tower 
Unfinished must remain! 
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The chairman informs his dean that the committee report will not 
be ready for the next meeting of council. On fine afternoons exten- 
sion telephones ring in vain. Furtive groups make their way to the 
baseball park to check the team’s form in early season games. Some 
desperate souls cultivate lawns and gardens as though their lives 
depend on two rows of tomatoes or a stand of grass in the shaded 
spots. 

Plainly there is a subversive spirit at work, but experience has 
shown that there is no cause for alarm. The urge which spring 
brings to get away from confining routines comes to the professor 
as to all men. 


Than longen folk to goon on pilgrimages. 


Happily, professors still travel “to ferne halwes, couthe in sondry 
londes.” There is no source of inspiration that flows so freely as 
the purposeful travel which is one of the oldest traditions of the 
academic profession. The historian, the literary scholar, the social 
and the natural scientist finds his horizons expanded, his views 
enlarged by change of place. However long or short the journey, 
he is peculiarly fitted to make significant observations from it. 

One has been told of parties on luxury cruises jaded from sight- 
seeing, fatigued with novelties, vainly seeking to escape a boredom 
present alike in familiar and unfamiliar scenes. The professor is 
oppressed by boredom less than most men, nor does he fly from the 
campus to escape that enemy. 

But he must be allowed his right to the same uneasy impulses 
that animate all nature after the vernal equinox. He would be a 
clod if he did not feel them, less than a clod, for 


Every clod feels a stir of might. 


This restlessness is no evidence of a deep discontent with his lot; 
on the other hand, if his term of leave is approaching, it may be 
the outward sign of almost perfect contentment. And if he is happy 
at the thought of getting away, his happiness is increased by the 
sure prospect of returning. 


I'll be seeing you! 
a. BLE. 





The First Anesthetic 


A Review by WiLL1AM H. GALvIN 


William H. Galvin, B.S. (Vermont) ’34, M.D. (Vermont) ’37, is Assistant 
Professor of Surgery (Anesthesiology), Emory University School of Medi- 
cine, and Director, Department of Anesthesia, Emory University Hospital. 
Frank Kells Boland, A.B. (Georgia) 97, M.D. ’00, Sc.D. (Georgia) ’26, 
F.A.CS., is Professor of Clinical Surgery in the Emory University School 
of Medicine and Lecturer in Medicine in the School of Dentistry. 


Dr. Frank Boland’s recently published book, The First Anesthetic; is an im- 
portant contribution to the history of anesthesia and to the century-old dispute 
about who discovered the first surgical anesthetic. It is evident that Dr. Boland 
has left no stone unturned to establish Crawford Long as the first man to 
administer an anesthetic for surgical purposes. 

Dr. Long administered ether on March 30, 1842, for the removal of a 
tumor from a patient’s neck. Four and a half years later, on September 30, 
1846, Dr. William T. G. Morton, a Boston dentist, used ether for the extrac- 
tion of a tooth. That he gave the first public demonstration of the induction 
of anesthesia there is little doubt. It would seem that these dates would have 
settled long ago the controversy about the discovery and use of surgical anes- 
thetics. However, Dr. Long did not immediately publish a report of his use 
of the anesthetic, whereas Dr. Morton did and hastened to monopolize the 
findings for his own personal and financial gain. 

Of course the question was asked why Dr. Long didn’t publish his results 
sooner. Dr. Boland presents a documentary reply from Crawford Long himself 
which states that he was anxious to try etherization in a sufficient number of 
cases to satisfy his own mind that anesthesia was produced by ether vapor. 
He pointed out that as a doctor in a small country town, he had infrequent 
opportunity to see cases which would warrant the trial of ether. Moreover, 
at the time mesmerism was being advocated, which made Long all the more 
particular about his experiments in etherization. 

Dr. Boland, in his search for the truth about the controversy, has found 
further information relating to the fact that Dr. Morton learned what he 
knew about ether and its effects from Dr. Charles T. Jackson, Boston phy- 
sician and scientist. Where did Jackson get his information? Although there 
is no absolute proof, it is surmised that Jackson may have learned about the 
anesthetic while traveling to the gold country in Georgia shortly after Dr. 
Long had first used it. Dr. Boland also mentions the possibility of other means 
by which Jackson may have received the information. 

The First Anesthetic is an interesting book. It shows Dr. Boland’s tireless 
effort in obtaining first-hand information and proof to settle the question of 


1The First Anesthetic: The Story of Crawford Long. By Frank Kells Boland, M.D. 
Athens, University of Georgia Press, 1950, xvi, 160 pp. $3.00. 
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who administered the first anesthetic. The book is written clearly and gives, 
in addition to information about the history of anesthesia, a picture of the 
times and characters with which it deals. 


Confederate Music 


The armies that fought the campaigns of the American Civil War were sing- 
ing armies. It could scarcely have been otherwise, for in the sixties our people 
South and North were a singing people. Indeed, until the devastating triumph 
of the radio we remained a singing people, and the social center of the family 
was the piano or parlor organ. Until the coming of the phonograph and the 
radio, Americans remained in a musical state of innocence whose signature 
might well have been “Listen to the Mocking Bird” with elegant variations, 
but they were music makers as well as music lovers. 


Actually we may have been musically naive, but the question of the com- 
parative musical literacy of those times and these would require further ex- 
amination. The number of those who played musical instruments, after a 
fashion to be sure, in the days of town and village bands, and of those who 
read musical notation, also after a fashion, in the days of country singing 
schools, might compare favorably with the number of those who can call the 
names of the tunes played on “Stop the Music.” 


At any rate, in the sixties music was considered one of the indispensable 
necessities of life, and when secession from the Union forced the Southern 
states from the first to accept a certain measure of austerity, sheet music was 
not one of the luxuries whose output was halted or even curtailed. On the 
other hand, music printing throve beyond any other form of printing during 
an ever-increasing paper shortage. 

In Mr. Harwell’s authoritative study of Confederate music’ there are 
listed over 600 pieces of sheet music under Confederate copyright, produced 
by publishers in a dozen cities of the South. In the preparation of this volume 
the author consulted all institutional libraries possessing Confederate collec- 
tions, besides seeking out all discoverable private collectors. The list was 
developed in connection with Mr. Harwell’s revision of the section on music 
in the definitive bibliography of Confederate imprints which the Boston Athe- 
naeum has in process. It would be unsafe to say that the list is absolutely 
complete; a few hitherto undescribed items may yet turn up. But the story 
here told in seven brief chapters is told in a finally satisfactory form. 

In these pages the reader will find accounts of the songs which the soldiers 
sang, from the stirring “Maryland, My Maryland” and “Dixie” to the senti- 
mental “Lorena” and the blustering “God Save the South.” The spirit of the 
music is illustrated by liberal quotation from songs in various moods. Though 
there has been little poetic loss, all the best tunes have not survived. It is a 


1Confederate Music. By Richard B. Harwell. Chapel Hill, The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1950, xi, 184 pp. $3.50. 
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pity that Mr. Harwell’s recordings of “Lorena” and “Take Me Home” can 
not be included as a bonus to purchasers of the book. Here is also some account 
of the men who made the songs—Randall, Hewitt, Emmett, Macarthy, and 
others. The disputed origin of “Dixie” is stated as decisively as the evidence 
will admit. The one thing that appears lacking after a second reading is a few 
pages on the songsters, those pamphlet printings of song verses without music 
which, worn to tatters in pocket and knapsack, are “among the rarest of Con- 
federate publications.’ Of the twenty songsters known by title to Mr. Har- 
well, he has so far failed to locate any copy of six of them. 

It should be a source of satisfaction to the friends of Emory that so notable 
a research project has been founded on the collections of the Emory University 
Library. It was the music in the Keith M. Read Confederate Collection, 
together with the personal papers of John Hill Hewitt, “the father of the 
American ballad,” that set Mr. Harwell in the path which he has followed 
to this termination. The Emory University Library is now widely recognized 
as an important center of materials for research in Southern history. This fact 
should do much to encourage a continuous support of the program for the 
expansion and enrichment of the collections over which the Assistant Librarian 
presides as curator and whose human values he is so well able to display. 
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Progress Report 


1938-39 1943-44 
Enrollment .... . . 2163 2456 5314 
Degrees conferred. . . . 325 501 963 
Faculty 
Full time ..... 184 170 285 
Part time and volunteer 186 173 294 
Other personnel .... 1144 
Total Assets . . . . $11,717,840.81 $20,839.295.44 $34,394,571.91 
Endowment... . 4,054,114.22 7,395,945.55  18,099,486.00 
Expenditures 
University .. . 802,563.53 1,397,168.43 4,235,440.26 
ee a 393,546.94 751,287.52 1,571,447.38 
Total . . . . $1,236,110.47 $2,148,455.95 $5,806,887.64 
SS —————====_=_=>= —SSSSSS= 


For instruction . . . $466,826.27 $ 612,650.90 $2,067,645.51 
libraries... . 51,453.99 80,141.31 168,402.20 
organized research 57,138.61 452,881.52 
plant operation 

and maintenance 61,902.16 118,466.88 275,480.74 
administrative and 
general expense 101,586.99 150,462.97 406,319.38 
salaries and wages 709,996.70 1,103,608.14 3,601,431.08 
Library holdings . . . . 170,928 246,556 312,959 
Faculty appointments (mew) made since 1945: 542 
Gifts, Grants, Bequests 
1938-39 . . . . . $ 281,980.86 


NG eas 787,905.24 

1945-46 . . . ...  1,271,260.54 

BOs ge Osc e plus about $6,000,000 

on a a 

ee 6 ee eS 

1949.50 (to April 1) 1,270,476.49 plus $323,750.00 in grants 
authorized but not 
yet claimed 
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